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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 











ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 


Rocet’s or WRITER’S DicEs7z, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 

How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies thé meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 
all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear... .”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.”” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 


like manner. 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED—CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 








22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 


understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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FROM NO-LAND 
to KNOW- LAND 


Booklet Free for the Asking 





Too often writers of undoubted 
ability fail of the success that 
might be theirs. Editors say “no” 
to their manuscripts that, although 
good, are not quite good enough. 
They are in No-Land when Know- 
Land is but a postage stamp away. 


It matters not whether you are 
writing stories for youths or men. 
Dr. Esenwein, with long experience 
in literary coaching, can help you. 


Read what Archie Joscelyn and 28 

other writers say. Tell us what | 
hid kind of work you are interested in. | 
3 Story-writing, novel-writing, maga- 


ARCHIE L. JOSCELYN zine Or newspaper writing, verse- | 
A amet Pom Lave writing and all literary branches | 


rt ety sees Same is in wide Montana, has f . ll I 
contributed fiction to Leslie’s, Youth’s Companion, Grit, y 
Little Story (now Brief Stories), The Cauldron, farm are pro essiona y taug at. 
nome perme woof orem, etc. He has specialized in 
oys’ stories and articles, and trapping articles, for such a= —— a oe oe ee ee oe - 
papers as Farm Journal, People’s Popular Monthly, Sia ea a = 
Farm and Home, Capper Farm Papers, Hunter- Trader- be - 
Trapper, Rod & Gun in Canada, and others. This suc- The Home Correspondence School, 
cessful free lance has also sold serials to Boy’s Co de, i Spri S 
Young Churchman, Fisk Club News, Target, and no te Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge or ob- 
ligation your booklet 


“Such success as I have had in writing has co i 
: me sinc 

I began studying how to write under ff satan The 
courses which he teaches are eminently practical, and, 
with Dr. Esenwein at the helm, are helpfulto the aspir- 
ing student, through the fact that he lies the | 

directly to the problems of the individual student. To 
anyone desiring a most helpful course in writing, Ican re- 
2ommend nothing better than Dr. Esenwein’s courses.” 


lake Fret 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work be- 

| cause they are taught to do so. One student has 
reported sales of $600 in one week; another has 
| recently won a $2,000 prize; others have sold their 
first stories. News of this sort comes in every day. 


“29 Stories of Success” 





I am interested in 
and in 
The 


Writer’s 
Digest 
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Make Big Money 
as a News Writer 


ON’T be misled by fanciful stories of “born’’ newswriters—such stories are 
purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has developed his or 
her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, 
7 Q > 
and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went 
ahead. 


One Sure Route to Successful News Writing 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It will show you the right way to begin. It will tell you just how to 
avoid the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 


easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 


$7.00 for $5.00! 

















ELEVEN IMPORTANT The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
LESSONS IN NEW Ss. WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
‘ ae . ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
me Pome oe @ cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
Mined diene subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
. ie earls you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
©. lila ma Ueiaie ithe ie we will extend your subscription for one year 
ies Gee tr Dak te the from present date of expiration. 
J *,* . . 
Paper. If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
6. Newspaper Correspondence. paper field, we know that you will accept this 
7. How to Handle “Copy.” liberal offer today. 
8. General Instructions. % 
9. Expressions to Avoid. oo ~—« MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-<-~-- ies 
10. Branches of Correspondence. { a " 
i. Correspondence as a Bread | The ee ee Cincinnati. Ohio 
Winner. | I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, 
for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” 
[ COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
‘ | ENCE, and {enter a} my subscription to THE WRITER'S 
i [ DIGEST for one year. 
22 East Twelfth Street J Address .-...ss0sseeeeeeeeeeeeereetneteeeeeteetaen eens 
CINCINNATI, OHIO I AME cdonsmeran unease smrsietintheess Rea eaaiegeaacts 
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Authors—Ffree Criticism Service 


Every member of the Authors and Publishers Guild of America receives with 
his application a credit slip for $2 to apply against a constructive criticism of his 


original work by the Guild’s official critic. 


Besides this valuable criticism the 


Guild affords authors aid and counsel in their writing through contact with pub- 
lisher, editor and writer members. 


O LONGER need you seek the uncertain ad- 


vice of friends in lieu of the creative criticism 


which is so difficult to obtain in literary work. 
Nor need you depend upon months-old, or per- 


haps unfounded, market 
tips. The “Authors and 
Publishers Guild of Amer- 
ica” affords you authorita- 
tive aid and advice in your 
creative work, through 
contact with editors, pub- 
lishers and leading writers, 
growing numbers of whom 
are joining as fellow-mem- 
bers. 


Why Organized 


The Guild was organized 
to assist writers new in 
their chosen field, as well 
as the veteran, by pro- 
moting closer co-operation 
among publishers, editors 
and writers. Its profes- 
sional counsel and _ con- 
structive literary advice 
will be of inestimable 
value to you in your 
work, 

In addition to this valu- 
able professional counsel 
and aid, the Guild main- 
tains a constructive criti- 
cism department for mem- 
bers, under the direction 
of a competent literary 


critic. Upon joining the Guild, every member 
is furnished with a credit slip of $2 to apply 
against criticism of original work. 








Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


1—Valuable contact with members, 
publishers, editors and successful 
writers. 

2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three 
probable market suggestions. 

8—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Mar- 
ket Information,” mailed each mem- 
ber monthly, listing fresh market 
information, editorial tips, prize 
contests, news, etc. 

4—National publicity on Guild activ- 
ities. 

5—Information Department, conducted 
exclusively for members. 

6—Special prices on books. 

7—Privilege of using the Guild official 
emblem on your personal sta- 
tionery. 

8—One-year subscription for Writer’s 
Digest, the Official Organ of the 
Guild. 








Advance Market Tips 


Besides the criticism department, the Guild aids 
its members in their contacts with magazine mar- 


kets by issuing, monthly, 
an Advance Bulletin of 
Market Information on 
current magazine needs, 
selling tips, etc. These 
Bulletins will be mailed, 
fresh from the editors’ 
pens, to each member with- 
out charge. 

Current activities of 
Guild members will be pub- 
lished in a special Guild 
Department in WRITER’S 
DIGEST, which has been 
selected as the Official 
Organ of the Guild. And, 
as a_ special concession 
to Guild members, 
WRITER’S DIGEST, for 
one year, will be included 
with every application for 
membership in the Guild! 

This, however, gives you 
but a partial idea of the 
Guild’s activities and the 
many advantages a mem- 
bership in the Guild will 
give you. Every writer 
who is in earnest about 
his career should become 


a member without delay. The present membership 
fee is moderate. We urge interested writers to 
join now by using the application blank below. 


‘Authors and Publishers Guild of America’’ 


1200 Jackson Street 


President: 


Edward Rosenthal.........Publisher 


Vice-President: 
Wy. Te. NG is ccss ce veriswes Editor 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Secretary and Treasurer: 


Melvin J. Wahl... .....--00- Editor 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD OF AMERICA, 
| 1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I enclose with my application for membership in the Guild, my first year’s membership fee of $5, which is | 


| to entitle me to all privileges of the Guild, including a credit slip for $2 to apply against criticism order. I am 

to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. | 
| SS eee Eee ee ST ee Per ein Te eke eee Re Te ee COLLET | 
| Cer eT Pee rr reer ey One ee ty Sree Teer ee TT eT TTC TTC ee ETE e OT EE | 
{ OS. adia via stow viniee di eaaree Se ene OSs wale ess DEERE G a TERNS IE nai ee dio Gee ds WADE SEVERE ONSEN ANE TEGO eeD | 
INP UMMOE FNC toi a cseagise Cauie es div dines nla ca oe 6 ns ania loi a acten PAINE AG OS CDS NERS SS OETEAWERG UU sEAanwe canwen | 
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The Flood of Fiction 


Surplus of Faulty Manuscripts Due to Ignorance of Preliminary Steps— 
The Demand for Non-Fiction—Chance in the Rejection or Acceptance 


Ry JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


WRITER said to me recently that no 

field of human endeavor was so over- 
crowded as that of story writing. He in- 
stanced in support of this assertion the un- 
deniable fact that practically every intelli- 
gent adult person feels that he or she has 
at least one story to tell, and added the re- 
lated fact that humans possess no more uni- 
versal ambition than to see their names blaz- 
oned as authors. 

But there is another factor to be taken 
into account in these latter days—the in- 
cessant demand from publishers for stories, 
more stories, and still more stories. 

Editors complain of the flood of manu- 
scripts coming unceasingly to their desks, 
but themselves are largely responsible for 
this condition. Prize competitions offering 
golden lures for stories long and short are 
constantly advertised, many of them being 
sponsored by our most sedate periodicals, 
and by our old established publishing houses. 
It is not unusual for one of these competi- 
tions to bring out a thousand book manu- 
scripts, and from five thousand to ten thou- 
sand short stories. A juvenile short story 


competition a few years ago brought six 
thousand manuscripts in this class alone. 

Besides these competitions, as factors 
tending to stimulate over-production we 
have many magazines of special classes 
which want stories along single or re- 
stricted lines, and in order to secure a suffi- 
cient quantity from which to make selection 
must let their wants be cried from the house- 
tops; for if they should rely upon the gen- 
eral run of miscellaneous offerings, the num- 
ber found which would meet their special 
need would be wholly inadequate. 

But notwithstanding this constant stimu- 
lating of production as above noted, there is 
no true overproduction of fiction, either in 
the novel or the short story. Few editors or 
publishers will deny this statement. Each 
of them continually is reaching out for more 
material that will meet his special require- 
ments. True, they all do get more manu- 
scripts—of a sort—than they can use, but 
not more of real stories—of their kinds of 
stories. 

And there is the real key to the problem. 
Many people write and write and write, 
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spurred by a desire to see themselves in 
print, spurred by the need of money (which 
they mistakenly fancy can be earned easily 
in this manner) or by some inward urge to 
express themselves, without considering any 
of the preliminary steps of preparation. The 
first one of these steps is to ascertain if they 
have any ability to write, or anything to say 
that may be of interest to the general public, 
who also is the general reader. The next 
thing is to consider if there may be any pub- 
lisher, periodical or class of periodicals that 
want just the sort of thing that the indi- 
vidual intends to write. 

If we could eliminate the flood of fiction 
material produced and offered to editors with 
no thought given to these two factors, there 
would be no surplus of offerings and a vast- 





ly larger percentage of acceptances—and 
consequently fewer disappointments and 
blasted ambitions. 
* * * 
3ut now let us consider from another 


angle the dilemma of those writers who have 
been working solely in the field of fiction 
and have not found a sufficiently broad 
market, and so have decided that there is 
an over-crowded condition in respect to the 
output of the story writer: 

Take up any one of our better class pub- 
lications—those devoted to general literature 
and not to fiction alone—those which use 
also essays, travel, feature articles, articles 
of information, and you will see that in the 
table of contents the non-fiction titles out- 
number those of fiction—two or three or 
four to one. In addition, we have a con- 
siderable number of excellent periodicals 
that do not use fiction at all, and that in the 
mass afford avenues for the publication of 
non-fiction material of the widest possible 
range. 

And still another angle: Go into any 
public library and ask what books are most 
called for. Aside from a very few of the 
most widely advertised novels, the list will 
be almost wholly those of non-fiction; and 
in the lists of “best sellers” published weekly 
or monthly in the literary reviews, non-fic- 
tion holds always an important place. 

In further evidence of this demand for 
non-fiction hooks comes now the prize com- 
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petition fostered by Simon and Schuster and 
The Forum, in which a prize of $7,500 is 
offered for an acceptable work of a certain 
class. Heretofore these enticing prize offers 
have been wholly confined to fiction, and 
this is worth noting as indicating a marked 
change in the trend of publishers’ demands. 

The above comments are offered as sug- 
gestions to writers that they should study 
the entire field of editors’ and publishers’ 
needs and constantly endeavor to broaden 
their own lines of work accordingly. 

But if one still is determined to follow 
what seems to him “the line of least resist- 
agce,”’ and add to the volume of fiction 
searching hither and thither for anchorage, 
let him be certain first that he has a story 
to tell (the word story used here in its full 
significance) and that he knows a real story 
when he sees one. 

For instance, if one is to write a love 
story, and portrays the hero and heroine in 
love at the outset, and no obstacle looming 
in the near distance to interrupt the course 
of true love, there can be no story worthy 
of the name. The two elements of value in 
a love tale are the growth of love (the emo- 
tional element) and the sweeping aside of 
obstacles (the dramatic element). 

It is the growth and development of these 
emotional and dramatic forces, intertwined 
with the development of characters, that 
form the plot—-and the story. 

Many who attempt the love story seem to 
be imbued with the idea that such should be 
wholly a narrative of honeyed sweetness, 
with its course running free and unob- 
structed from the beginning to the end—and 
that end—‘“and they lived happily ever 
after.” 

But in real life, things do not move in 
just that manner. Life is a battle, whether 
we deal with love as the major element, or 
business, or ambition, or with any other 
main factor in human experiences. It is the 
battle, the conflict, the meeting and over- 
coming of these obstacles which are inevita- 
ble in the lives of all, that make the story, 
and that give it the touch of realism, of 
verity, and I may say of plausibility, that a 
story must have in order to be worth while. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Writing for 
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the Farmer 


Articles for the Agriculture Journals Must be Informative in Nature 


By AUSTIN E. BURGES 


HE writer who is seeking a way into 
print, and who has no aversion to the 
additional pleasure of an occasional check, 
will find the agricultural journals a wide 
and not very difficult market. Farm pa- 
pers are class journals, and are hence some- 
what similar to trade journals in their re- 
quirements. The readers of both kinds of 
these periodicals want to know how the 
thing was done. But while farmers want 
to be told how, they are not prone to admit 
their need of instruction, and, hence, such 
information must be given in an inoffen- 
sive manner. 

For this reason the best method for the 
free-lance writer to use to break into the 
agricultural journals, and possibly some day 
become a member of the staff of one of 
them, is to write and submit feature arti- 
cles. Agricultural features are like other 
kinds of features, in that some interesting 
situation or achievement is found and pre- 
sented in a way which will make it enter- 
taining. Feature stories should not only be 
entertaining, but, if possible, inspirational 
and instructive. The average farmer is not 
only interested to know that a fellow-farmer 
under similar soil and climatic conditions 
has made money, but he wants to know defi- 
nitely how he did it. 

In writing for the farm journals, or for 
any other kind of magazine, great care 
should be taken to make every statement 
accurate, and particularly to see that all 
names are spelled correctly. If such care 
is not taken, occasional errors will creep 
into one’s copy, and there is no lack of read- 
ers who will take glee in informing the edi- 
tor of the mistake. Write in simple lan- 
guage, avoid the didactic, and use homely 
expressions that smack of the soil. If one 


is not familiar with these expressions, one 
can become familiar with them by reading 
“the letters” which appear in practically all 
farm journals. Ascertain what class of 
readers the farm journal you have in mind 
goes to, and by watching the advertisements 
learn whom the editor is particularly anx- 
ious to please. In general, the more one 
learns to observe the taboos incident to 
writing for farm papers, the more likely he 
is to become successful. 

Leads for features may be found by talk- 
ing with farmers as they sit on the court 
house steps or wherever else they spend 
their idle time when in town, by reading 
local speeches about agricultural matters 
and by watching the newspapers for small 
items about successful or interesting farm- 
ers. Having secured one or more leads, do 
not hesitate to “query” one or more farm 
paper editors to whom you think you might 
sell such a feature, describing what you 
have in mind and asking the editor if he 
would like to consider an article on the 
subject. 

The county agricultural agent can usually 
be prevailed upon to take a writer out into 
the country where an interesting story is to 
be had if he already is going that way and 
the writer has a definite idea of what he 
wants. For this courtesy and transporta- 
tion he will not likely ask anything in re- 
turn, but more likely will be pleased at the 
request. When any farmer under his tute- 
lage is written up in a favorable manner, it 
tends to improve the standing of the county 
agent with the college which he represents 
Occasionally a large land owner in town 
will provide transportation for the writer in 
order that he may write about one of his 
tenants. Country banks, small-town com- 
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mercial secretaries, and even real estate 
agents, will freely give information and will 
sometimes take a writer to the place he de- 
sires to go. 

Editors usually expect one or more pho- 
tographs with each agricultural article of a 
thousand words or more, and as farmers 
can almost never furnish these photographs, 
it will be necessary for the writer to take a 
camera along. 

A drawback about agricultural journals 
is that the majority of them are sectional, 
and their editors are interested only in arti- 
cles which arise in the territory which they 
cover. This fact makes it difficult to find 
other probable markets after a manuscript 
has been sent on its second or third trip out. 
Poultry magazines are exceptionally lean 
pickings for free-lance writers. They 
usually obtain their matter free from poul- 
try breeders or from college extension work- 
ers whose business it is to disseminate infor- 
mation on agricultural subjects. However, 
agricultural journals of all kinds will freely 
give “credit lines” on material when pub- 
lished, and this is always considerable satis- 
faction and of some value to the new writer. 

Farm papers will also accept historical 
articles of interest to the farmers, particu- 
larly if they have a_ state-wide flavor. 
Photos of exceptional and interesting things, 
freaks in vegetation and other things out 
of the ordinary run, usually will sell. Most 
farm papers also publish radio material, 
but whether they will buy this from outside 
contributors depends largely on whether 
their columns are filled by members of the 
staff. The best plan for the free-lance 
writer in this field is to send the farm paper 
some account of a particular and definite 
thing of interest to radio enthusiasts. 


One kind of article which the farm jour- 
nals buy is the information article. Typical 
subjects of this kind are: Terracing farm 
lands, use of concrete, use of cream sepa- 
rators, poultry, mechanical labor-saving de- 
vices, home conveniences, recipes, fancy 
work patterns, and child training. Articles 
on many of the foregoing subjects are ac- 
ceptable because the business office hopes 
te secure considerable advertising from 
firms having these things for sale. 
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If you wish to take up agricultural writ- 
ing seriously, it will be well to go through 
the issues of your favorite farm journal as 
they come to you and make a list of the 
subjects treated in the course of the year, 
and what months they were used. With this 
in hand, one needs merely to prepare arti- 
cles on the subjects listed and submit them 
from thirty to ninety days in advance of the 
same date next year, depending on how fre- 
quently the journal appears. [Tor such 
work, which is known in newspaper offices 
as “desk copy,” agricultural journals pay 
an average of half a cent a word. Feature 
articles command anything from this price 
up. I have received five cents a word for 
department feature articles published in 
The Country Gentleman. 


It is doubtful, however, whether the aver- 
age writer could succeed in pulling down 
even one-half cent a word unless he has a 
farm background. Formerly I wrote chiefly 
agricultural features, but now, having found 
other work that is more profitable for the 
time spent, I confine my writings chiefly 
to information articles when contributing to 
farm papers. For these I usually collect 
from forty to fifty dollars a month—some- 
times much more. 


I would not recommend that a writer 
without a farm background attempt to du- 
plicate this, as his unfamiliarity with farm 
conditions likely would be painfully evident 
in many cases to farm readers. But those 
who have some knowledge of the farm may 
with confidence assay the task of writing 
for the farm journals. To all such I would 
suggest that they take the clippings on agri- 
cultural subjects and file them in envelopes 
by subjects. Then I would further suggest 
that they secure from the United States 
Bureau of Publications, Washington, D. C., 
a list of farmers’ bulletins available for free 
distribution. With these bulletins and other 
material in hand to verify and amplify one’s 
ideas on a given subject, one will be much 
better prepared to write for farm papers. 
It is not impossible that one who has never 
spent a day on the farm might familiarize 
himself with the farmer’s problems suffi- 
ciently by a study of this literature to sell 
to the farm journals with fair regularity. 
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The Intelligence Factor 


A Study of Sagacity and Alertness as Measured by Their Influence in 
One’s Success or Failure 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly; 


AST month we discussed energy, the 
first of the trinity of forces which 
forms personality. In this article let us look 
at the second influence: intelligence. It is 
the most tricky problem with which we have 
to deal; it is talked about and written about 
by a host of persons, most of whom misun- 
derstand it. I have known more authors to 
be fooled in diagnosing it, both in their own 
persons and others, than any other one 
thing. 

Some students have come to me believing 
that they were geniuses, when they were 
anything but! One of them had “a brilliant 
p'an” for a novel. I examined it, and the 
small amount of writing she had done, and 
found that it was nothing but one of Drei- 
ser’s plots written in an impressing imitation 
of Galsworthy’s style. Under questioning 
she admitted that she was very fond of the 
two authors; but she denied vehemently 
that she had copied either. It had, of course, 
been done unconsciously. 

I have known other persons generally be- 
lieved to be “dumb” who, under careful 
tests, were revealed to have more than aver- 
age intelligence but not enough energy to 
put it to use. These examples show you 
some of the difficulties we have to face in 
studying this question of “brain power.” 

There are two direct and important ones: 
(1) Alertness, measured by the rate of 
learning and ability of memory recall, and 
(2) sagacity, measured by skill in solving 
problems. 

Of these two the first manifests itself 
in more diversified ways. If a man learns 
sasily, you may feel confident that he will 
remember quickly; and he does this be- 


Author “Narrative Technique.” 


cause what he hears, smells, does, 
make sharper impressions upon his mind 
than upon the minds of those not so alert. 
Probably no one factor except energy so 
closely influences a man‘s success or failure 
than his ability to learn a little more quickly 
than his neighbor and to remember what he 
has learned at the instant that it will be 
valuable to him. 

Today the world is run on split seconds. 
Millions are lost and won on the stock ex- 
change within a few minutes after a break 
comes in the market; Gene Tunney saved 
his title—worth more than $500,000 to him 
in the difference in his purse and Demp- 
sey’s in one fight—by one second; new 
athletic records are now made in split sec- 
onds. Even for the man in ordinary life the 
difference of one second in remembering 
important and necessary data means, 
through the course of a lifetime, the differ- 
ence between success and failure. 


sees, 


How many times have you heard some- 
one exclaim: “Hang it! I was stung on 
that deal. If I had only had time to think, 
I would have remembered that I could have 
bought the same thing from Burton and 
saved $10.” And how many authors I have 
had say to me: “You know, if I had only 
remembered that the Bookman would prob- 
ably want an article on I know him 
personally, and could have written a better 
story than this; but... .” And so it goes. 
The man who learns more quickly and re- 
members before the other fellow, comes out 
on top. 

Apply this characteristic to your writing. 
Let us see in what way it can be of help to 
Most of you, at one time or another, 





you. 
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have written a story of a business man: 
and if you have not, you have at least known 
men who seemed to “get the breaks.” You 
have written of, or known, men who sold 
their real estate or stocks or bonds just be- 
fore a break in the market which caused 
thousands to lose; and you have written 
of, or known men who were always lucky 
enough to buy just before the market started 
up. Asa result they have ended by becom- 
ing immensely wealthy. 

Of course, if it happened only once, it 
might be a case of fool’s luck, but for men 
who habitually get the luck it is, in all prob- 
ability, due to the fact that, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, they remember that similar condi- 
tions years before caused a rise or fall in the 
market. Their memory gives them the use 
of a file of immensely valuable material, 
upon which they capitalize. 

Whether you have known such business 
men or not, it is impossible that you have 
not known some person in social life who 
was always welcome, an interesting, enter- 
taining person who ingratiated himself or 
herself with every one because he or she did 
the proper thing at the proper time. He 
was never at a loss for a topic of conversa- 
tion; he never failed to remember that he 
met Miss Brown at the Jones’ party, that she 
had worn a white taffeta dress and had 
granted him the pleasure of the sixth dance. 
And Miss Brown, flattered by the feeling 
that she made such a lasting impression, 
invited the gentleman to dinner while her 
true-love stood gloweringly by, wondering 
why in he couldn’t remember what 
kind of a dress she had worn, and that he 
had been delightfully intoxicated by the 
some-kind-of-smell of her some-color-or- 
other silk (or was it taffeta?) handkerchief. 
The real reason is that the swain is lacking 
in the particular type of intelligence—sharp 
perception and ready memory—which is a 
characteristic of his rival. 

Courses in “charm,” “personal magnet- 
ism,” et cetera, may be able to fill your mind 
with clever sayings, but what good is it to 
have a polished epigram if you don’t re- 
member to use it until you have gone home 
and started to bed? One of the most pitiful 
sights I know of is to see a man attempting 
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to turn back the conversation so that he can 
say something clever that he should have 
said thirty seconds before. 

The reason that a person remembers 
easily, is, in large part, due to the fact that 
he has a sharp, clear-cut image of what he 
has seen, while to the man with a poor mem- 
ory the events of the past are almost all seen 
through a mist which dims the outlines and 
lessens the colors of the images. 

This is so true that good lawyers know 
that if a witness can describe a scene vividly 
and minutely, yet says about another scene 
or incident, “I don’t remember,” he is prob- 
ably lying. (And herein is a complication 
for a story). No one characteristic, other 
than sheer energy, is as indispensable to an 
author, especially a realist. To be able to 
see, months later, the details of a picture or 
person, to be able to recall the shades of 
meaning in voices—this is a gift which pro- 
cures literature. 

For a single example let me refer you to 
the recently published authorized biography 
of Joseph Conrad. It reveals that practically 
all of his novels were autobiographic; that, 
years after he had quit the ocean, he could 
remember clearly and so set down vividly, 
the life of a ship and its crew under all con- 
ditions. No day was so dull that he forgot 
the weight of its passage upon himself and 
others; no storm was so violent that, labor- 
ing to save the ship, though he was, he did 
not record with photographic precision its 
fury and the fear and majesty it inspired in 
his shipmates. 

This is the keystone to Conrad’s genius ; 
this, and his energy. Marcel Proust, in 
France, and Sinclair Lewis, in America, are 
two other authors exhibiting the photo- 
graphic mind. If you haven’t it, keep a 
notebook; and if you have it, keep a note- 
book anyway. 

Now let us look at the second factor of 
intelligence—sagacity, determined by skill in 
solving problems. 

Test your own ability on this. Suppose 
you are writing a western thriller. You 
get your hero into a tight situation. He has 
been framed by the villain so that it appears 
he has stolen some cattle. He is in a valley 
with them, and the infuriated posse is enter- 
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ing the open end of the valley; the other 
is closed by a precipitous cliff, so that your 
hero is really in a cul-de-sac. How do you 
get him out? Remember that he must re- 
tain our sympathy, that there must be ac- 
tion, and that the method must be different 
from that of other stories. Upon your skill 
in solving the problem will depend your 
check from the editor. Several of my former 
students make very good livings simply be- 
cause they have skill in solving problems of 
this kind. 

Study your sweetheart, your family, and 
the staff in your office. See what ability 
they exhibit in solving the problems which 
confront them. You will be surprised, I’ll 
bet, at their helplessness when a new prob- 
lem faces them. Fortunately, most new 
problems are new only in arrangement or in 
some one detail. Your acquaintances man- 
age to survive or succeed by using past 
knowledge and experience, either of their 
own or of other persons; that is, they use 
the first factor of intelligence which we 
have discussed. 

We have, of course, just begun to point 
out the highlights about this subject of in- 
telligence, but in so short a space we can 
do no more. Before closing, however, I 
want to say that there are a number of in- 
dications of intelligence for which you 
should watch in attempting to determine this 
quality in your acquaintances—and which 
you should not overlook in writing about 
characters to whom you attribute “a good 
mind.” One of the most striking of these is 
ADAPTABILITY: for the ability to ad- 
just quickly to different situations is an in- 
dex of high intelligence. 
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I once ran across one of the most sophis- 
ticated authors of my acquaintance squat- 
ting on a dock exchanging anecdotes and 
profanity with a group of longshoremen. 
Until he spoke to me I did not recognize 
him. This man could be at home on a hunt- 
ing trip where he would go a week without 
shaving and get his sleep on a blanket on 
the ground, and then come back to the city 
and be a light in the most formal social 
function. On the other hand I knew a 
family in Texas who lived in a one-room 
shack. The woman’s baby died for lack of 
proper food and conditions a few weeks be- 
fore oil was struck on the family’s property. 
Their income jumped to $10,000 a week. I 
asked this woman what she wanted, now 
that she had money. She stared at me out 
of blank eyes. After a long silence she 
said: 

“I'd like my baby back.” But that was 
the one thing she couldn’t have, so I asked 
again: “Isn’t there anything you'd like to 
buy, now that you can get whatever you 
want?” 

She made a great effort to think. Then 
she answered. “It would be nice if we 
could get another room on this shack so 
that we wouldn’t have to cook where we 
live.” 

Great changes in this woman’s life did 
not upset She had almost perfect 
equilibrium. Equilibrium is the keystone of 


her. 


personality, the balance maintained between 
all the forces which, from within and with- 
out, press upon us. And we will discuss 


equilibrium in our next article. 
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Venturing the Longer Tale 


The Change From the Short Story to the Novel Means Diversion From 
Profitable Tasks to Hazardous Adventure 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


IVES there a writer with a soul so dead, 

who never to himself hath said: “Dam- 
mit, I’m sick of cramping myself into five 
and six thousand words. I’ll have to go on 
writing some shorts to boil the pot, I guess; 
but I’m going to write a novel, too—The 
Novel!—My Novel! Ninety thousand 
words. Oh, boy, what a relief! I can find 
room to develop my talent and use my 
knowledge of life in ninety thousand 
words.” , 

The lure of the novel and (in a lesser de- 
gree) the novelette is almost irresistible to 
any genuine writer who writes for the love 
of the job. Nearly every successful short 
story writer yields to the temptation sooner 
or later, and writes a novel, although it 
means the diversion of an immense amount 
of working time from sure and profitable 
tasks into a hazardous adventure which may 
yield no loot. A short story writer who has 
good markets open to him may easily lose 
many thousands of dollars by writing a 
novel. But life is a matter of taking 
chances. 

Quite often the gambler gets the stake as 
well as the thrill of the game. Edna Ferber 
could have written many short stories in the 
time she gave to “Show Boat,” but I don’t 
suppose she has ever grudged the time de- 
voted to that excellent novel. Kipling took 
a lay-off from his shorts when editors and 
publishers were howling for them, and wrote 
“The Light That Failed.” Unquestionably, 
that brilliant piece of work solidified his 
reputation, and made people realize that he 
was something more than a clever and orig- 
inal writer whose style and methods violated 
all contemporary literary traditions. Kip- 
ling made a lot of money out of this novel— 
probably more, counting stage and screen 
rights, than out of any volume of his short 








stories; but if he had never made a cent, 
the time he gave to it would have been well 
spent. 

Similarly, the lure of the novel enchains 
the soul and mind of the unarrived writer, 
and it is a siren song in the ears of every 
author who is slowly battling his way to 
success by selling one short story after an- 
other in bigger and better markets. He asks 
himself, anxiously and fearfully, “Can I 
afford the time? Here I am, with one foot 
in the doorway. If I take it out, and lay 
off to write The Novel, won’t they slam the 
door in my face?” 

The answer is obvious, so obvious that 
most people can’t see it. Don’t take the foot 
out of the door. There is no need to do so. 
Unless you are so secure in finances and 
reputation that you can easily afford the 
layoff, as Edna Ferber and Kipling could, 
write your short stories and articles, and 
boil the pot. Write The Novel, the mag- 
num opus, too. 

Do I hear a cry of agony, a shriek of 
protest? — “Horrors! sacrilegious wretch 
how can I grind out formula stuff and write 
My Novel at the same time? My Novel 
will demand all my time and thought. I 
must serve it, if at all, as the priest serves 
the altar.” 

Well, the priest doesn’t serve the altar all 
the time. He does a lot of other things, 
too. If he didn’t, he would soon become a 
mighty poor priest—not in emolument, per- 
haps; but certainly in ability to lead his 
flock beside the still waters into the paths 
of peace. 

If you live day and night with your novel 
and with nothing else, writing furiously at 
high pressure, scribbling it off as fast as you 
can because there are ninety thousand words 
to write and you want to get them written, 
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you are likely to have a mighty poor novel 
at the finish. I know what I’m talking about. 
Long ago, I wrote a novel of 110,000 words 
in twelve days, only pausing for a few 
hours’ sleep when my brain refused to work 
any longer and my eyes wouldn’t stay open. 
In those twelve days I didn’t eat a regular 
meal, only a cup of coffee and a sandwich 
or a plate of soup at my desk. The theme 
and plot of the novel gripped my imagina- 
tion, and I thought I had something won- 
derful, which ought to be given to the world 
with the least possible delay. But when I 
came out of the brainstorm, and read over 
those 110,000 words in the clear light of 
reason, I shuddered. 

I started to rewrite, and took nine months 
to do it, although the novel was shorter by 
35,000 words at the finish. Those words 
were only words. In most novels of 110,000 
words there are 35,000 words which are only 
It must be a big thing indeed to 
justify more than 85,000. That’s what the 
publisher thinks, anyhow; for he gets the 
same price for a novel of 85,000 or 80,000 
as he does for one of 110,000 or 125,000, and 
it doesn’t cost him nearly so much to put it 
out. 

This very simple and practical point is 
completely forgotten by most writers when 
they turn out the first novel. They seldom 
come anywhere near the right length. Usu- 
ally a first novel is much too long, but quite 
often the writer, accustomed to short stories 
and perhaps a novelette or two, runs shy of 
material and ideas, and comes to a dead 
stop after he has written 45,000 or 50,000 
words. Having murdered or married every- 
body in the story, he has to quit. 


words. 


That, however, isn’t long enough for a 
book-length novel. Seventy-five thousand is 
just about as little as the law allows, unless 
you happen to be a terribly famous author. 
Terribly famous authors can get by with 
pretty nearly anything, but they seldom try 
to get by with a too-brief book. Their in- 
clination is all the other way. As a rule, 
they are rather prolix. They know that 
their ideas on things are valuable, so they 
are merciless in expounding them. Don’t 
follow their example until you are terribly 
famous yourself. Neither the publisher nor 
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the reader will endure from you what they 
endure from H. G. Wells and Dreiser. 

Apart from the practical issue of paying 
the laundry bill on his other shirt, the un- 
arrived author will do wisely to try to plant 
some short stories on good magazines while 
he is writing the great work. If he suc- 
ceeds in doing so, it will help him materially 
in getting the great work accepted by a pub- 
lisher when it is finished. 

The publication of novels is one of the 
greatest gambles on earth, as everybody in 
the publishing business knows. Naturally, a 
publisher likes to take his chance on a 
writer who has demonstrated the fact that 
his stuff possesses the elusive, scarce-defin- 
able quality called “popular appeal,” even 
if he has only done so in a small way and 
in another field of literary work. In other 
words, the gambler, risking thousands of 
dollars on publishing and plugging the novel, 
prefers to gamble on a man who has shown 
he can be a winner. 

The short story writer who plans a novel 
is faced, first of ali, with the necessity of 
thinking about it—thinking it out. That 
sounds rather obvious and bromidic, but 
there is much more to it than appears on the 
surface. A writer doesn’t know what think- 
ing is until he starts to think about his novel. 
And not until he is deep in midstream, 
swimming for his life to reach the other 
shore in Chapter 38, does he realize what a 
trifling mental effort a short story is, after 
all. Six months is not too long a time to 
think about your novel before you start to 
write it. Neither is six years. In the case 
of all brilliant and distinguished work, the 
author has been thinking about it, more or 
less definitely, ever since he thought at all. 
He may truly say, using the inspiring words 
which Tennyson put into the mouth of 
Ulysses, that “all experience is an arch 
wherethrough gleams the untraveled world” 
he explores as he writes his novel. 

Unless there is this careful and concen- 
trated thought, playing not merely on the 
plot and the characters, but all around them, 
the novel will probably be full of serious 
kinks, and marred by the inclusion of much 
extraneous and worthless material. If you 
want to write a good novel, you must know 
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all about the persons and things with which 
you are dealing. That sounds like a big 
order, almost impossible to fill; but just 
consider. Suppose, for example, one of 
your big situations, vital to the development 
of your plot and characterization, is con- 
nected with the fighting of a big strike. 
Should you not be thoroughly familiar with 
the scope and nature of the issues between 
Labor and Capital, and should you not know 
what manner of men are fighting the battle 
on both sides—how they speak, how they 
think, and how they act? If you do not 
know this, how are you going to make your 
strike scenes convincing to the reader—who, 
remember, may know a lot about strikes 
himself? You can’t do much camouflaging 
in a novel, as sometimes you can in a short 
story or a magazine novelette. You can’t 
hide the nakedness of the land by a few 
bits of bright dialogue and a few deft, color- 
ful chunks of atmosphere, swiped out of 
some book in the reference library. If you 
have any empty cans on the shelves of your 
shop, the customer will soon find the fact 
out, however gaily those cans may be painted. 
So, if you want your novel to be a novel 
instead of merely “a prose fiction of a cer- 
tain length,” as M. Abel Chevalley guard- 
edly puts it, you had better do some study- 
ing, inquiring, and observing as well as 
some thinking. 

There is one glory of the sun, and an- 
other giory of the moon, and yet another 
glory of the dewy dawn before Phoebus 
Apollo wakes to run his course. Similarly, 
novels of every kind are published, for the 
tastes of novel readers differ widely. The 
novel does not run to formula to anything 
like the same degree as the magazine short 
story or novelette. You can put over almost 
any kind of novel if it is good enough, and 
if you bring it to the notice of the publisher 
who is looking for that kind of thing at that 
particular time. 

There are many publics for novels. No 
publisher tries to please them all, for he 
knows it can’t be done. In the very nature 
of the case, the most successful of best-sell- 
ing novels can only appeal to a minority of 
the customers in a bookshop. This being 
undeniably the case, it is imperative for the 
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novelist to consider carefully what kind of 
people he is writing for—their nature, their 
tastes, their beliefs and prejudices, their 
mental level. You can’t very weil please 
Babbitt and Babbitt’s scorners in the same 
book; you can’t gratify the reader who 
likes to shed happy tears over Pollyanna and 
the reader who revels in Sherwood Ander- 
son; you can’t rob Edith Wharton and 
Zane Grey of their faithful at one fell 
swoop. Beware of the incompatible ele- 
ments in your novel. Take care that you 
write for the people you are writing for, 
and for them only. 

Of the making of books there is no end, 
and many kinds are made to suit many 
tastes. But there is one common character- 
istic of nearly all successful novels. All are 
sincere, all tell the truth as the writer sees 
it. Perhaps it isn’t the truth, but that’s not 
the point: they paint the thing as they see 
it. This means that a certain loftiness of 
mind and spirit is an essential qualification 
for success as a novelist, or even for accept- 
ability. Whoever your customers may be, 
you must, at the least, measure up to their 
mental stature and spiritual grace when they 
are at their best. 

There is another obvious and necessary 
qualification, and that is industry. If you 
aren’t a willing, cheerful, patient, and per- 
sistent writer, you might as well not start 
the novel, for you won't finish it. 1 am not 
dealing now with the dilettante who has an 
independent income, and is wilting to spend 
four or five years on a script of eighty thou- 
sand words, or even to make it a lifetime 
job. I am writing for people who make a 
living out of writing and people who hope 
to do so. If they find they can’t stick to the 
novel and get it done within a reasonable 
time, on top of their other literary tasks, 
they will quit. That being the case, they 
would do better not to start. 

Writing a novel is “some chore,” a “dem- 
nition grind,” as Mr. Micawber would have 
said. Scott wrote “Guy Mannering” in six 
weeks, and Stevenson exclaimed of his 
achievement, “Heavens! what thews and 
sinews!” Beckford is said to have written 
“Vathek” at one sitting, in less than twenty- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Issuing the Association Monthly 


Official Organs of Trade Groups Can be Made the Source of 
an Additional Income 


By AL P. NELSON 


NE field that has hardly been tapped by 

aspiring writers, is that of editing the 
association monthly. This field offers un- 
limited opportunities in that it places the 
writer in direct contact with big men in al- 
most every line of business, and it also gives 
him more or less of a free hand in writing 
about these fields. 

During the past ten or fifteen ycars there 
have arisen in the United States a large 
number of national organizations. These 
in turn have given birth to a number of state 
organizations, which have for their purpose 
the advancement of a particular industry in 
a particular state and to co-operate with the 
national organization in promoting the na- 
tional benefits of the industry. 

In the trade field there are a large num- 
ber of such associations. Each state has 
them, and for the writer who possesses a 
little initiative, backed up by a fair amount 
of writing ability, there lies a bright and 
prosperous future in this direction. 

Most of these associations have anywhere 
from two to six hundred members, depend- 
ing largely upon the population of that 
state. 

If it is a retail shoe association you can 
easily see how there might be eight or nine 
hundred shoe store proprietors belonging to 
one association. It can easily be seen that 
in such lines as the retail hardware, imple- 
ment, coal, flour and feed, florist, etc., and 
a host of other lines, there are many mem- 
bers who can and do belong to each state 
association. These members pay dues 
ranging from $5 a year to as high as $50 
for the privilege of belonging to the asso- 
ciation and getting some of its benefits. The 
fee may be rather high but when you step to 
consider just what an association gives its 


members you can see that the money is well 
spent. 

These associations maintain special de- 
partments such as legal, credit, collections, 
freight audit, etc., which are at the disposal 
of the members at any time. The freight 
audit department, for instance, which is 
maintained by all associations in the trade 
field, will audit on a 50-50 basis, the freight 
bills of any member. All the members are 
required to do is to mail their freight bills 
to the association office and they are checked 
up. I know of one association that collected 
over 14,500 in freight charges during 1926 
for its members. The $14,500 represented 
overcharges that had been made by the car- 
riers on the original bills. If the dealers, 
individually, would have tried to recover the 
money, it would have cost them much mor¢ 
than their original membership fee, and 
chances are that they would not even have 
discovered that they had been overcharged, 
taking it for granted that the carriers are 
always right in those things. 

Insurance departments also are main- 
tained by many associations and this means 
alot of work for somebody. Naturally each 
association, doing a great deal of this work 
needs a monthly publication which will be 
published on a specified date each month, 
and which will contain news concerning the 
association and its activities in the various 
branches. Many associations are now is- 
suing small booklets of some kind, so this 
shows that they realize there is a need for a 
dignified publication. 

At this point a very interesting factor 
enters the case. A booklet going to all the 
dealers in a certain state means that it has, 
in addition to editorial value, advertising 


value. If manufacturers would advertise in 
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that booklet it would mean that they would 
go directly to the trade and should secure 
much business through this channel. 


The plot thickens here. As more manu- 
facturers place small ads in the booklet it 
grows larger and larger. The revenue in- 
creases and finally the officers of the associa- 
tion find that they need an editor to put in 
a great deal of his time in editing the publi- 
cation, to make it look like a real publication 
and not a lot of type shoved together. 

Here is where the writer with a little busi- 
ness ability can step in. He can devote his 
time to the editorial and advertising end of 
the publication, make it pay a profit and 
thereby get a nice salary for himself. In re- 
gard to this, perhaps it is better to quote a 
specific instance. 


In December of last year I became ac- 
quainted with a number of officials of the 
Wisconsin Implement Dealers’ Association. 
The secretary of the organization happened 
to mention the fact that he wished he had 
the time to edit a small publication which 
he could send to his members each month. 
The purpose of this publication would be to 
carry the news of the association to the 
members each month, to give them a little 
humor, etc., and also to get more members. 
In fact, he believed that he could get every 
implement dealer in the state to join the as- 
sociation if he had a publication of the right 
kind that would harmonize in the industry 
and keep the members interested. He also 
mentioned the fact that he did not think such 
a publication would cost the association any- 
thing. It wouldn’t be such a difficult task 
to get three or four manufacturers to take a 
little space in it, which revenue would help 
to pay the printing and editing costs. 


At this point I saw where I could be of 
assistance to the secretary and I laid a plan 
before him that pleased him very much, and 
before we parted he told me that he wanted 
me to attend the next directors’ meeting and 
lay the plan before them. 


When the directors met the following 
week I was there, and the secretary intro- 
duced me and asked me to tell the directors 
of my proposition. It was as follows: I 
would edit for the association a monthly 
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tabloid newspaper, on good paper stock, size 
11% by 19 inches, either a six or an eight- 
page size, in which newspaper could be pub- 
lished all association news and articles to 
make an interesting paper. 


I was to get no salary for editing the pub- 
lication, but I was to receive a large share 
of the profits which would be derived from 
advertising. I was to solicit all the adver- 
tising, write all the copy, and present it to 
the secretary each month for approval. In 
other words, I was taking all the work of 
floating the paper upon my own shoulders. 


The directors did not debate very long. 
They stated that if I was willing to take the 
gamble they were. I was authorized to be- 
gin the paper as soon as possible. 

I went right out and began soliciting ad- 
vertising that same day, and found that it 
was not a very difficult task. Manufac- 
turers were willing to support a dealers’ 
paper because they knew they would get re- 
sults from it. My first issue came off the 
press the first of March, 1927, and carried 
a large quota of advertising. In spite of all 
the perliminary expense to getting out the 
first issue, there was a nice profit left after 
all costs had been paid. Since that time the 
paper has grown steadily each month, and 
now is a healthy youngster of eight pages, 
loaded to the brim with advertising, and 
making a very good impression with the 
trade. 

There were not very many problems con- 
nected with organizing this paper. In the 
first place, the tabloid size is the very latest 
in trade journalism, and is the cheapest to 
print. Having had newspaper experience, 
I put in good headlines and subheads, ran 
cartoons, etc., and made what I thought a 
very likely-looking paper. It was not hard 
to secure advertising for the publication, 
most of the manufacturers expressing their 
willingness to sign six or twelve-month 
contracts. Then, too, each month I got out 
a large number of letters to manufacturers 
outside the state, and at the present time 
carry considerable advertising from this 
source. 

There is no reason why this same plan 
can not be worked in almost every state in 
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the Union, by enterprising writers. There 
are plenty of trade associations that would 
welcome the opportunity of building a better 
organization through this sort of publication. 
At the present time I have prospects for four 
more of these publications, three of which I 
know will accept the proposition. There is 
no reason under the sun why a writer who 
is willing to work can not handle at least 
five of these association papers and do all 
the work necessary on them. If he can 
handle that many and carry a proportionate 
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amount of advertising, then he can earn at 
least a half thousand each month. 

It is a new field, true, one that has only 
been tapped the last few years, but with 
the formation of many association papers, 
there is a distinct need for a publication of 
this sort. For the free lance writer it is a 
field that is very promising. By handling 
one or two of them he can very easily make 
enough money to live nicely and have con- 
siderable time which he can devote to cre- 
ative writing. 


Selling the Illustrations 


Concentrated Effort and Individual Initiative Needed to Find Markets for 
Specialized Photographs 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Editor Photo Era Magazine 


T IS a matter of no little pleasure and 

satisfaction to receive the many kind let- 
ters from readers of this magazine who have 
been following my little articles for so many 
months. Some of these letters are for- 
warded to me through the courtesy of the 
editor and others come to me direct from 
those who happen to know of my editorial 
connections and articles which appear else- 
where from time to time. 

I mention this fact, not as an attempt to 
impress either the editor or my readers; but 
rather to emphasize the source from which 
I draw most of my material for these in- 
formal photographic chats. Were it not for 
my friendly correspondents, it would be dif- 
ficult to prepare the type of material which 
appears to be in demand by readers of this 
magazine. 

With no thought of causing offense or 
misunderstanding, let me say that some of 
my correspondents rather amuse me, at 
times. By that I do not mean to question 
their sincerity nor their intense interest. I 
am not amused at them, but at their meth- 
ods. Recently, several have asked me to find 
markets for their photographs and articles. 





Some offer to pay me a commission as an 
added inducement. Still others ask me _ to 
send them lists of editors, publications, and 
newspapers that buy photographs. I have 
been asked to recommend literary agents in 
the principal cities of the world. In fact, it 
seems as though I have been asked to do 
nearly everything but actually write the ar- 
ticles and furnish the illustrations. 

Why does all this amuse me? Simply be- 
cause it reveals the ever-present human 
frailty of seeking for maximum returns at 
a minimum of effort. Yes, it is natural, 
perhaps; but it never did, and never will 
make a successful writer or business man. 
I am only too glad to suggest ways and 
means to my correspondents; but for their 
own growth of character and literary experi- 
ence they should be willing to win success 
by hard work, and not expect to reach the 
top by being carried there “on flowery beds 
of ease.” Asa result of some recent letters 
along the line just outlined, I am lead to 
offer a few suggestions in the following 
paragraph: 

In answer to the oft-repeated question as 
to where photographs and illustrated articles 
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may be sold, led me say bluntly, but kindly, 
“find out for yourself.” I say this with no 
disparagement of this or any other literary 
magazine which is honestly trying to give its 
readers reliable market tips. What I mean 
is that by following up the suggestions of- 
fered by these magazines it is then squarely 
up to each and every writer to make his 
own connections, compile his own list of 
markets for his particular type of material. 
lor example, this magazine prints a tip that 
Colliers is buying photographs and_ illus- 
trated articles. Very good, so far as it goes; 
but is Colliers buying illustrated articles on 
the subject of building summer-homes— 
architecture and landscape gardening being 
your specialty. Or, again, is it buying illus- 
trated material on the subject of speed-boat 
racing which may be your specialty. In 
short, it is for you to find out direct whether 
or not the material which you feature and 
which you know about authoritatively is in- 
cluded in the routine statement, “now buy- 
ing photographs and illustrated articles.” 

From the results of this correspondence, 
it is possible for the individual writer to pre- 
pare an up-to-the-minute market directory 
covering his personal needs. It is a waste 
of time and postage to send an illustrated 
article on the building of summer-homes to 
Colliers, if by correspondence the writer has 
discovered that this well-known weekly 
offers no market for such material. In short, 
just because a magazine is listed as being in 
the market for photographs and illustrated 
articles, it does not follow that any good 
photograph or article is acceptable. We could 
not very well do without such excellent writ- 
ers’ magazines as this one. However, limita- 
tions of space, time, and personal make it im- 
possible for such magazines to list in detail 
the various types of photographs and ar- 
ticles which each of several hundred maga- 
zines and newspapers require from day to 
day, week to week, and month to month. 
Hence, I repeat that each writer should 
compile his own individual list of markets 
for his own work, based on the general tips 
to be found in this and other literary pub- 
lications. 

Jeing an editor myself, I do not advise 
my readers to indulge in long letters when 
they are writing for information from vari- 
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ous magazines. Let me suggest a proce- 
dure something as follows. Let us assume 
that I have ready a well-written article with 
eight illustrations on the subject of speed- 
boat racing on the Great Lakes. By refer- 
ring to this, or any writers’ magazine, I can 
arrive at several possible markets for this 
article. Let us suppose that I select three 
magazines which appear likely to accept such 
an article. My next step is to visit the local 
library or, if necessary, I buy the three 
inagazines in order to examine each one 
carefully. After looking over number one, 
I find that it does not appear to be interested 
in material relating to motor-boat activities 
on the Great Lakes, but is featuring boating 
activities in Florida. Obviously, my article 
would not be of interest. Yet, the market- 
report stated that this magazine was buying 
photographs and illustrated articles. Next, 
I examine magazine number two. Here I 
find some material relating to motor-boating 
on the Great Lakes, but the emphasis is 
placed on racing and cruising in the waters 
along the coast of New England. It is evi- 
dent that my material would not receive a 
very cordial reception in that quarter. Last- 
ly, I pick up magazine number three. Much 
to my delight I find that this publication 
features the motor-boat activities on the 
Great Lakes and, therefore, out of the three 
magazines originally listed just one is a 
promising market for the type of material 
I have prepared. Thus, by only a very little 
extra effort, I saved time and postage on 
two trips of the manuscript to editors who 
were frankly not interested from the outset. 
Hence, the first—instead of the third—trip 
of the manuscript has everything in favor 
of a prompt acceptance. By this method it 
is not even necessary to write to the editor 
for information. His magazine reveals his 
editorial likes and dislikes, even better, per- 
haps, than a personal letter might do. 
However, there are sometimes little de- 
tails which can be cleared up only by a per- 
sonal word direct from the editor. Let us 
continue with that assumed article on speed- 
boating on the Great Lakes. Very true, the 
third magazine seemed to be just the one to 
accept the article; but upon a second exami- 
nation it appeared that there was some 
question as to whether the editor might be 
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more interested in the activities of motor- 
boats at Detroit than at Buffalo. We will 
assume that my article had to do with races 
held at Buffalo. In the circumstances, | 
would drop a line to the editor asking him 
to let me know whether my Buffalo article 
would be of interest. His reply would de- 
cide the matter. Furthermore, if he asked 
me to send on the article, the chances would 
be even greater for its acceptance. Such 
contacts, when carried on briefly and cour- 
teously, often result in openings which lead 
ther and less thoughtful writers to make the 
remark that so-and-so has a pull. It is no 
such thing; but rather ordinary common 
sense, business judgment and the willing- 
ness to take a little extra trouble. 

At this time of the year, there is a fertile 
field for photographs among the manufac- 
turers of greeting-cards and calendars. They 
are looking for good illustrative material a 
vear ahead. From several sources it is possi- 
ble to obtain reliable lists of manufacturers 
of greeting-cards and calendars. An attrac- 
tive picture of a baby or child, a good char- 
acter study, a striking landscape or animal 
head often bring good prices. However, in 
cases of persons, be sure to obtain a written 
release for the picture. Some object strenu- 
ously to having their baby’s picture appear 
on calendars displayed to the public. This is 
particularly true in cases of “pretty girl” or 
character-study pictures. Be sure to have 
a clear title to the picture before sending 
it to a calendar manufacturer. It protects 
you and him from possible legal difficulties. 

Finding the market for photographs and 
illustrated articles is a matter of individual 
initiative, good judgment, and concentrated 
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effort. The time it requires is more than 
made up by the earlier cash returns from 
acceptances and the avoidance of the long 
waits while manuscripts are going to and 
coming from editors who do not want them 
in the first place. I can well understand 
the urge to rush a completed manuscript to 
the first market that offers any hope of ac- 
ceptance. But, as I have tried to make 
clear, it does not always follow that likely 
looking markets are open to your particular 
material. 

There are editorial fads, seasons, tem- 
peraments, publishers’ restrictions, readers’ 
demands which keep editorial needs in a 
constant state of flux. What is announced 
the first of the month as being wanted may 
be anathema to the editor by the last of the 
month. Only a daily revised bulletin could 
hope to keep up with the changes. However, 
the writers’ magazines are doing a splendid 
piece of work in the circumstances; and let 
me urge my readers to follow the market 
tips closely more as starting-points for indi- 
vidual data than conclusive statements of 
editorial needs for any extended period of 
time. 

The writer who takes the time to find his 
own markets, with the help of the writers’ 
publications, will find that he will save him- 
self time, postage, and loss of financial re- 
turns. In conclusion, let my readers take a 
new grip on themselves. Change their mental 
attitude to one of maxim effort for maxi- 
mum returns. There will be a new zest to 
their work, greater happiness; and greater 
financial returns will follow as surely as day 
follows night. 


































Publicity and Publicist 


The Second Installment of a Series Designed to Show the Necessity of a 
News Writing Background in Publicity Work 


By JEAN MOWAT 


“The key to publicity,” said one of the 
leading men in this field—Ben H. Atwell, 
who has been on the political desk of the 
Chicago Daily News, and on both the city 
and the managing editor’s desk of the Chi- 
cago Evening Journal, as well as directing 
publicity for opera and theatrical companies, 
religious and circus organizations—‘‘is the 
tempo of your public—psychology—to ren- 
der service that is different, and if not dif- 
ferent, at least above the average, and to 
build well for the institution one represents. 

“No press agent or publicity man can win 
anything but a temporary place if his only 
idea is just to put his story over.” 

While publicity is not an exact science, for 
it must always adapt itself to constantly 
changing conditions, it does demand accu- 
racy. This is important in every phase of 
writing having to do with business promo- 
tion. Certain fundamentals have a place, 
and these include the following: 

Imagination or vision 

Accuracy 

Initiative 

A rudimentary knowledge of newspaper 
and magazine make-up 

News knowledge—a nose for news 

Dependability 

Esprit de corps 

Intelligence 

The ability to dramatize and sell: 

A performance of grand opera 

A sporting event like the Derby 

A vaudeville show 

A circus 

A drama 

A musical show 

A political candidate 

A department store 

A country—as Canada was sold to the 
world 


An art museum 
Any form or type of institutional build- 
ing of good will and service. 

The publicity man who specializes is an- 
other matter, and not only requires the above, 
but he must be informed of the details of 
his particular work. 

The publicist who works with the news- 
papers and the business reporters for de- 
partment store news must always preserve 
dignity in his copy, and insist that it be in 
the copy of the published reports. This man 
informs his regular list of people—trade 
and business reporters, and news editors as 
well—of the events taking place, or sched- 
uled to, in the store. A fabric fashion show 
may not be a story of first-page prominence 
for the larger metropolitan consumer paper, 
but it is an event for the trade papers hand- 
ling such news. 

A display of paintings, a garden exhibit, 
a silk exhibition, a radio show, or a series of 
fashion exhibitions of clothes at popular 
price for school graduates, are not always 
newspaper stories, and yet these comprise a 
form of news which must be told by a spe- 


cialist, as the events may be epoch-making 


in business or industry. There has been 
within the past ten years a revolution in 
Great Britain, but it was only recorded in 
trade papers, for it was the entire upheaval 
and change in buying and selling of the re- 
tail stores of that country. And that has 
been important news! 

In all of thése articles the news element 
is stressed. The first time a fabric fashion 
show was staged it was an event of news 
importance, and was handled as such; the 
second time, it was of interest to see if it 
compared with the opening event, and also 
how it was affecting general store business ; 
the third exhibit was handled from a differ- 
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ent angle, yet it might, under certain condi- 
tions, have been of even greater news value 
than the first. 

The store publicity person has great re- 
sponsibility. The official statements are given 
out through this department, which is a part 
if the advertising section. In fact, there are 
many times when it is almost impossible to 
distinguish between what is promotional ad- 
vertising and store news. 

Such a job is handled by one who knows 
something of the advertising, something 
about newspapers in general and a fairly 
vood knowledge of trade papers. A writer 
is always given preference, for it is the edi- 
torial end that must be put over on such a 
ob. One must be able to make and keep 
friends, and the game absolutely demands 
one to always play square. One can’t offer 
ish to one paper and fowl to another. 

The man handling personal publicity con- 
forms to the general wishes of his client. It 
may entail much correspondence with the 
society column ; it may be patting the editors 
on the back, so that when a story comes in 
with this person’s name attached it will re- 
ceive consideration. This is a type of per- 
sonal publicity that is not as successful as it 
was in the days before publicity writing was 
organized as a profession. 

The publicist who handles the big fashion 
shows, who cares for the distribution of news 
on national and international conventions, 
who sees that the story of the industry or the 
aims of its organization are kept in the public 
mind, performs a function in the educational 
field that has no equal. He is a man of 
business-news intellect, and can tell to a 
nicety the particular story type of news 
which the regular daily will accept and the 
other form for the trade paper, where no 
padded story is permitted to enter. He is the 
man who is on the regular calling list of the 
city editors, and when there is nothing out 
of the ordinary list of routine events for 
next issue, he is summoned to the telephone 
by the city editor and asked for news. So, 
often there is opening for a story made for 
him where he had not even solicited space. 

To the novice, the making of a story may 
seem far out of the range of legitimate news, 
but it is not so. An editor has a certain 
amount of space to fill, and fill it he must. 
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Some of the best articles are those which 
are carefully thought out, and tell a direct 
story with definite news. The man who can 
fill such an order knows his field, and usually 
has years of experience in the game, really 
having grown up with it. 

The publicity man, always on the job, has 
as his only rival the associated news syndi- 
cates, and he even notifies them of important 
developments in his own particular field of 
news distribution. [specially is this true in 
the industrial and commercial world. I have 
often been in the office of high-priced execu- 
tives when representatives of the great daily 
newspaper services have called for informa- 
tion, and we all received it. A good deal of 
the success of some of the Big Names in the 
world of Big Business is charged back to 
acquaintanceship and not letting any of the 
golden opportunity of making friends es- 
cape—then keeping these warm. In one in- 
stance there is a president of a leading chain- 
store organization who has always treated 
the press so decently, and without patron- 
izing it, that he is always given the first op- 
portunity to be quoted whenever it is possi- 
ble. It does keep him busy, sometimes, but 
it is a great compliment to his ability and 
squareness. 

In the motion picture world the newspaper 
man has a place of his own. He made it, 
and he fills it well. In Hollywood the pub- 
licity man is recognized as a member of a 
“scientific” profession ! 

Although we are discussing publicity from 
the angle of how it is done and brings re- 
turns to the man who handles the job, two 
former writers have advanced to important 
places in this: particular movie world. A 
noted producer today is Earl Hudson, a for- 
mer newspaper man; the recent elevation of 
Bennie Schulberg to the position of head of 
the production department of Famous 
Players-Lasky Company is in direct line with 
his capabilities as a trade-paper writer for a 
theatrical sheet. Both of these men were of 
the executive-news type, but combined with 
their regular job was a love for interesting 
background of delightful imagination. This 
they have “cashed in” on. 

All publicity regarding a motion picture 
in process of work is prepared in the office 
of the general director of publicity. This 
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man is distinctly an executive, and has a 
large number of people directly under his 
supervision who do the actual gathering of 
the news, the research work, and the prepara- 
tion of the copy. This is sent to the various 
cities where the picture will be shown. Each 
movie house has its own press representa- 
tive, and in such cities as Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Denver, the theaters under control 
of one firm have a general press director, 
and under his supervision the press agents 
of the various local theaters. This makes a 
great net-work, and yet all very compact. 
What is written in Hollywood, or even in 
New York, can not carry the particular an- 
gle which may be needed to sell the story of 
the picture to the local papers. So these 
local representatives are important in their 
field, and apply their nose for news to the 
task and localize the copy to fit the new 
policy of the papers and the “spot” condi- 
tions. 

“As this is a business in which we sell 
entertainment,” said the head director of 
publicity of one of the larger string of the- 
aters, ‘““‘we must have copy that will create a 
desire to see the picture. We only have a 
story to sell. Therefore, as we are dealing 
in romances, we must ‘romance’ our mer- 
chandise. We must give $1.14 in pleasure 
for every dollar we actually take in at the 
box-office window, so as to develop and 
maintain good will with the public and the 
press. 

“We sell no concrete merchandise. We 
must put into our work imagination, and the 
angle of interest which will be quality news 
for the local papers. They are not interested 
in commercial angles ; they want news. Log- 
ically there is no one better able to fill such 
a requirement than the trained newspaper 
man. Wherever the motion picture goes, he 
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goes, and it has been a partnership since the 


beginning.” 

There are opportunities in this field for 
both the newspaper person and the graduate 
of journalistic schools. The latter must be- 
gin at the bottom (and I’m all but quoting 
one of the biggest men in the industry in 
Hollywood, whose name in the studios is 
magic and opens any door). He starts his 
career by literally learning about it, and 
usually runs errands for the general publicity 
staff. If he has ability, he very soon has an 
opportunity of doing some of the writing and 
proving himself. From that time on, it is up 
to himself to forge to the front. The trained 
newspaper man very often steps into an im- 
portant post, and if, with his highly-trained 
sense of values, he combines executive abil- 
ity, the way to the top of the profession is 
clearly indicated. 

Undoubtedly, after reading thus far, some 
readers will wonder how you get such a job. 
Sometimes it is by working into the adver- 
tising department of a store; by going in as 
an errand boy or a general utility man in the 
advertising or publicity department of a rail- 
road, or of any of the large corporations. 
This is a wedge that is sure, and gives one a 
well-rounded experience. The writing side 
is important, and one’s salary is often based 
on his knowledge and friendship with editors 
of all classes of publications. 

The publicist is an important part of the 
great circle of industry, and has a logical 
place in the circulation of news. He does 
require writing of some ability to sell and 
dramatize, or even to “featurize’” the sub- 
ject, yet sticking to facts. In return, his 
beginning pay is about the same as on a 
newspaper. What he finally achieves is up 
to him. Some of these men earn well the 
$25,000 that is their annual pay check. 
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Hurdling That Slump 


Six Methods by Which the Writer Can Revive the Creative Instinct 


By J. EVERET COURTNEY 


HIRI: comes a time in every writer’s 

calendar when his work seems to be 
going to seed, when he wonders whether or 
not, after all, he is a writer. His manu- 
scripts begin to come back with startling reg- 
ularity, despite his frenzied efforts to pro- 
duce saleable material. Even his old stand- 
bys turn him down with polite letters of re- 
gret. He is in the doldrums. What can he do? 
He is working harder than ever before, but, 
curiously enough, it seems that the harder 
he cudgels his brain, the worse his stuff 
grows. He finally gets so that he agrees 
in advance with the editors; he wonders 
how they could buy the piffle he is sending 
out. Yet it is his best—so he thinks. 

The solution is suggested in those last 
three words. He might be mistaken—gen- 
erally is mistaken—under those circum- 
stances. It is about an even break as to 
whether he will untangle the mystery at this 
point and be able to begin afresh, or throw 
up the whole affair. 

It may sound strange to say that one of 
his troubles is very probably due to his work- 
ing, trying too hard. He is either getting 
too “close” to his subject, thereby forfeiting 
proper perspective, or is growing dull 
through too-mechanical construction. The 
two flaws often go hand in hand, one aggra- 
vating the other. 

The cures are several. The most obvious 
one, perhaps, is that of resting for “a spell.” 
Unfortunately, rest alone, is ineffectual. 
Too often it is merely a sign of eventual 
defeat, even of laziness. So our cure needs 
other ingredients. 

One of the most significant discoveries I 
ever made in connection with this necessar- 
ily abstract but vital problem is described 
by the following case: I had been floating 
along nicely on an almost uninterrupted 
wave of checks from a certain good-paying 


publication, in addition to some remittances 
from others. Gradually, I came to depend 
upon the first one considerably, letting my 
offerings to some of the others drop to the 
vanishing point; the temptation was too 
strong. And it all seemed so easy, so simple. 
It looked much like I had _ really 
“arrived.” 

Then, abruptly, the flow of negotiable slips 
ceased coming in, and the reports on my 
brain children began to come back in fatter 
envelopes: the children themselves, in fact. 

Now was my chance to give those other 
publications a better chance at my work! 
It still seemed a very simple matter. I 
mailed them forth with fair hopes. The 
process was repeated: back they came; and 
back still again, with but a single exception 
—which I am now inclined to think was a 
“slip’’ on that editor’s part. Meantime | 
had ground out two more for my old stand- 
by, but with no better results than before. 

Well, I didn’t know what to do. I had 
tried hard to give that publication some high- 
grade writing, and I had fallen “flat.” In 
fact, the stuff read ‘flat’ when I went over 
it again. Then I had an inspiration: Why 
not try dashing something off in easy style? 
I did. And lo! back came a check with old- 
time promptness. 

All right, I thought, if the editor liked 
that kind, he was welcome to it. I tried it 
again, and once more I rang the bell. 


very 


This puzzled me. I got out the rejected, 
hard-work manuscripts again, and carefully 
compared these with the copies of those just 
accepted. All at once the reason for the 
latter’s acceptances was clear? The first 
were dry, stilted, as laborious to read as 
they had been to write. The last two were 
fresh, flowing, easy to follow and to digest. 
Of course you have guessed that this per- 
tains to trade-paper material in the main, 
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but I have since learned that it also applies 
in a measure to fiction as well. 

However, it was probably not surprising 
that, sooner or later, I should again run into 
difficulties. This time, when the checks 
slowed down, I already had an idea about 
what might be the matter. In fact, I had 
more than a suspicion. I was doing too 
much swivel-chair writing. Too much of 
my material was worn-out, worked-over 
stuff, and it had begun to show in its musty 
flavor. 

To correct this, I began to “mix” more, 
especially with those in the lines of industry 
that I served chiefly. And, all the while, 
I was alert for fresh hints, new ideas, or 
old ideas with new slants, bits of humor 
and news linked up with the business, ete. 
Once more the remunerative end of my 
business showed stimulation. 

But there came a time, finally, when all 
recipes and efforts brought little or no re- 
sults ; when I really was stumped, apparently 
for good—showing that a writer’s business 
is not unlike that of the average business 
man’s: He must be ceaselessly on the lookout 
for improved methods of corraling business, 
and of keeping it “alive.” 

Oddly enough, it was the most obvious 
thing which I found the hardest to guess. 
After considerable discouragement, I decid- 
ed at last to quit a while altogether, and 
to forget writing. I had been going steadily 
for many months, and had earned a respite. 
I was fortunate enough to be able to afford 
a quiet vacation. 

So I hied me to rural haunts. There I 
took plenty of long hikes, swam, fished, and 
so on, but with special emphasis on the long 
hikes, for I felt a need of much exercise 
in order to clear the cobwebs from my brain. 
I put writing entirely out of my mind. 

That is, I did so far as I was able. But 
by the end of the first week’s respite, I 
found myself more and more eager to write. 
Ideas began to clamor for expression; my 
fingers fairly itched for the typwriter keys. 
I restrained these impulses till the middle 
of the next week, then succumbed to their 
urgings, mainly to find out whether they 
were real, for I had previously come to a 
point of where I had to force myself to these 
tasks. 
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The urgings were real enough. Never 
had I been able to write so readily. Material 
popped into my cleared head with only 
slight effort, and the working out of it was 
more like fun than work. There was a total 
absence of that forcing. I had simply grown 
‘stale’ before from too-prolonged work 
without proper relaxation and physical care. 

Right then I decided to permanently com- 
bine exercise and wholesome recreation with 
my writing efforts. Truly, “all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy’”—and Jill, 
too. 

Thus, out of these experiences, which 
have since enabled me to maintain a reason- 
ably safe and growing influx of editors’ 
checks, I feel qualified to prescribe this 
“chart” to help others to avoid the rocks of 
lethargy, stagnation and disappointment: 

(1) Write easily, not laboriously. Don't 
attempt to follow “a style” to sell an editor ; 
rather, follow your own, natural bent— 
within the mechanical requirements, of 
course, of the publication at which you are 
aiming. 

(2) Get “out and about.”” If you are 
writing for trade publications, this is essen- 
tial; if you are writing fiction, it is great 
for local color and for convincing realism 
as well. Don’t make the fatal mistake of 
“writing yourself dry.””. Remember that the 
brain is like a reservoir, from which a sup- 
ply is continually being drawn; it must be 
refilled constantly. 

(3) Sell yourself on every manuscript 
before you send it out. Never knowingly 
let a “lame” one get out. And don’t take 
the remarks elsewhere in this article to ad- 
vocate slipshod work. There is a difference 
between this kind of work and an easy style. 

(4) The physical and mental departments 
of your body are inseparable. Mental stag- 
nation is inevitable if your physical well- 
being is slighted, even to the extent of 
meager recreation and especially if you do 
not get proper exercise out of doors. The 
ideal combination is a common-sense pro- 
gram of fun and work side by side, some 
fun and some work every day. 

(5) Everlasting alertness for fresh ideas 
a mind that is trained to “pho- 





and “‘slants”’ 
(Continued on poge 53) 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 





Formerly Editor, ForWard Magasine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 
Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


EDITORIALS AND HUMOR 


Spree one comes across an 
editor who finds writing editorials a 
great indoor sport and thrill so the task, 
but for the most part that very essential edi- 
torial column hangs like the sword of Damo- 
cles above the poor editor’s head. In small 
magazines of the type we are discussing 
the editorial column 


Remember the effectiveness of parables in 
teaching, and when possible bring out your 
points by means of some story or example. 
Inject humor into your editorials if the sub- 
ject will admit of it. Very often a serious 
subject can be made palatable by means of 
a little harmless humor. Talk in the lan- 

guage to which your 





needs very deft 
handling, perhaps 
even more than does 
a similar page in a 
national magazine or 
daily newspaper. A, 
reader can choose 
the magazine or 
paper he wishes to 


organs. 





ous nor 


The acceptance of the house maga- 
zine as a recognized literary field 
prompts the publication of this series 
of authoritative articles on the gen- 
eral planning and publication of such to 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


jj] audience is  accus- 
| tomed ;don’t be gran- 
diloquent and super- 
ior, but on the other 
hand don’t talk down 
your audience. 
Treat your readers 
as you would your 
best friends and you 











buy, and often does Subject matter covered by each won't make either 
because he likes its article is as follows: mistake. Be careful 
editorial policy, but © Disesse of dis Becdll Dicdnies not to Greet your 
club, school, neigh- © Plicsicel A editorials against any 
5 . ppearance we : ge 

borhood, employee, |} 3, Planning the Editions particular person, 
and dealer papers are | 4. Handling the Editorial Department and if they must be 
more or less thrust | 5. Engravings and Layouts directed against a 
upon the reader. | 6. Editing the Copy group, because of 
Therefore the editor || 7. Editorials and Humor serious conditions, 
must take great care 8. Sustaining Reader Interest keep them free from 
that neither its seri- | 9. Distribution of Copies | irony and poisonous 

articles its | 10. Budgeting the Magazine insinuations. Be sin- 





humor offends. 

In writing an edi- 
torial, the impulse is strong to preach, to be- 
come didactic. And there is nothing people 
hate worse than preaching. In churches 
where the minister exhorts the congrega- 
tion, the pews are noticeably empty. You'll 
have to give your preaching just as heavy a 
coat of sugar as modern ministers have to 
do. Of course, an editorial has back of it 
the desire to impress some rule, correct some 
condition or stir up some emotion, but it 
can do so in an inoffensive, unpreachy tone. 





cere; don't preac h 
about something in 
which vou yourself do not believe; don't 
assume the “holier than thou art” attitude. 
Another thing to avoid in writing edi- 
torials is the flaccid, wornout themes that 
have been hammered at since the world be- 
The general moral subjects such as: 
“neatness,” “honesty is the best policy,” 
“promptness,” “doing one’s best,” and all 
the other host of bromides might better be 
avoided. These subjects are constantly be- 
ing hammered into people by family, preach- 


gan. 
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Make your edi- 
torial subjects pertinent to the group of 
people you are addressing—something con- 
cerning your business, your club, your 


er, teacher, and periodical. 


Then they'll be 
formless 


school, your neighborhood. 
live pieces of reading and not 
ghosts. 

Make your editorials short. Rather print 
four short editorials than two long ones. 
The four stand a much better chance of be- 
ing read than the two. A mass of solid 
reading matter always scares people off. 
Sometimes you will be able to liven up your 
editorial page with a cartoon or even jokes 
sprinkled in the odd corners. It makes the 
pills palatable, and though you may not want 
to admit that your editorials are pills, the 
fact remains that the page is usually avoided 
just as sedulously as one avoids taking a 
pill. It’s up to you to make the page live 
so that your readers will seek it out first 
instead of skipping it. Some editors have 
done this and become famous through their 
snappy editorials. As a model for this type 
of editorial you can find no better example 
to study than Arthur Brisbane, whose pithy 
remarks are read by hundreds of thousands 
daily. 

Another pitfall of the unwary editor is 
humor. A publication without it is dead- 
weight and will sink eventually into innocu- 
3ut a publication that uses 


ous desuctudo. 


ADVICE 


Grieve not that 
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humor unwisely is headed for still another 
road’ to destruction. As we said before, 
your publication is rather thrust upon the 
reader; therefore, it can’t, as a newspaper 
might perhaps do, offend him. Your humor 
must be good-natured, impersonal, and not 
so deep that the slow-wits can’t get it. 

People love to read jokes, but not when 
the joke is on them. If some one sends you 
a funny story about one of your readers, 
and the printing of that story might cause 
the person embarrassment or displeasure, 
don’t print it, no matter how good it is. Be 
careful not to print stories about people of 
importance unless you know positively that 
they and their friends have no objection. 
Jokes about nationalities and about particu- 
lar religious sects often cause hard feeling. 
It's better not to use them. 

Cartoons are welcome reliefs to ease the 
deadweight of a page of copy that admits of 
no pertinent illustration. The more imper- 
sonal the cartoon, the safer it is. Of course, 
there are times when some funny happening 
in your business or school or club or neigh- 
borhood, as the case may be, should really 
be pictured. This is perfectly permissible 
where no feelings are hurt. 

Be human. Treat your readers as you 
would treat your friends. Use the Golden 
Rule; it applies in the editing of a publica- 
tion as it does in any other field of activity. 


TO POETS 


your ambitions 


No fostering receive; 
Your work no recognition— 
Your powers none believe. . . . 


If your gift needs a hothouse, 
*T were better it should die: 
The oak upon the hill-top 


Needs naught but earth and sky. 
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Libel and. Slander 


Legal Points Every Author Should Know in Order to Avoid 
a Libel Charge 


By ROSSITER SNYDER 


AS the inspiration ever come to you to 
dash to some great newspaper, hire 
advertising space, and tell the world what a 
blankety-blanked person Mr. So-and-So is, 
or what thieves and cut-throats operate 
Such-and-Such Corporation and how rotten 
you’ve been treated ? 

If so you are not unlike your fellow man. 
Most of us have felt the same way when 
we've been wronged. Writers in particular, 
realizing the power of the press, often think 
of avenging their grievances in the written 
word. Yet lives, property and reputation 
would not be worth much if we could make 
use of the printed page in this personal 
manner. 

In a recent court case, evidence showed 
that the editor of a newspaper met a local 
politician on the sidewalk and an argument 
ensued. Sharp words led to blows and the 
blows laid the editor flat on his back in the 
gutter. At this point friends had intervened 
and stopped the fight. 

The editor returned to his sanctum and 
summoned his staff artist. 

“Draw up a cartoon of Jack Doe for 
tomorrow’s paper,” he ordered. “Picture 
him in a convict’s suit, head shaven, and 
ball and chain on his feet. Label it, ‘Jack 
Doe, the jail-bird, as the people ought to 
know him.’ ” 

The artist hesitated. 

“But—” he protested. 

“Don’t but me!” interrupted the irate 
editor. “Do as you're told, and have it 
ready at one o'clock.” 

The cartoon was produced and _ printed. 
The city was aroused. “I guess that puts it 
up to Doe,” said the readers, knowing that 
Doe was seeking public office. 

Subsequent developments showed that 
Doe had in truth been in jail for a minor 





offense, and the agitation of the editor’s 
supporters was thereby calmed. “Truth is 
a defense in an action for libel,” they said. 

But they were only partly right, not near 
enough right to save the editor. 

Truth is a defense in an action for libel 
only when malice does not accompany the 
libelous material. If malice can be shown, 
truth is no defense. And it is interesting to 
note herewith that where there is libel there 
is almost always malice. Of course, it was 
easy to prove malice in this case. 

Libel, which is a defamation of character 
in written words of figures, may be a crime 
as well asatort. A crime is a wrong against 
the entire public; a tort is a wrong against 
an individual. When libel is a crime, as in 
this instance, not only can the injured person 
recover money damages in a civil suit 4n 
tort, but also the criminal court must act to 
punish the offender with fine and imprison- 
ment. So the newspaper editor in this case 
suffered all three sentences; he went to jail 
for a number of months, he paid a fine in 
criminal court, and he paid money damages 
in civil court. 

Such instances make it clear why wise 
editors, proofreaders, and authors use such 
phrases as “it is alleged,” “it is reported,” 
“advices have it that,” so frequently when 
writing up material which might injure 
specific persons or property anywhere. 

To speak of a certain person as a thief, or 
a crook, or a scoundrel, or a pervert, is safe 
only when a competent court has so declared 
him. Until that decision is made by the 
proper authorities, any such assertions, or 
even mere hints, are dangerous. 

“Is this house next to yours for sale?” 
asks the stranger at your door. 

“Yes, I believe it is,” your wife replies. 
“Mr. Roe asks twenty thousand dollars for 
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it. But it isn’t worth a cent over six thou- 
sand, between you and me, and I’m not sure 
the title is clear.” 

Such a statement by you or your wife is 
slander of title and Mr. Roe may collect 
severe money damages if he can show that 
the statement spoiled a sale. 

Some years ago a stone image of a man 
was brought to this country. It was called 
the Cardiff Giant. Its owners claimed that 
it was an ossified human being who lived 
thousands of years ago. The owners waxed 
rich on the fifty-cent admission fee charged 
to see it. 

Later it appeared in New Orleans. About 
this time a metropolitan newspaper pub- 
lished an item to the following effect : 

“At last the Cardiff Giant is exposed. 
Learned college professors, archeologists, 
and scientists of the entire country who 
have written reams of learned discussion on 
the subject, will be interested to know that 
it is a fake. It is simply a piece of granite 
recently carved in the crude form of a man, 
and is hokus-pokus from beginning to end.” 

Now it happened that about this time the 
owners were negotiating a sale of their Giant 
for seventeen thousand dollars. The news- 
pgper item, broadcasted over the country, 
killed the sale and made the Giant worth 
about seventeen cents. The newspaper was 
sued and required to pay the difference. 
Every paper which copied the item was 
likewise liable, but the entire damage was 
settled by the first suit. 

No person can ordinarily collect for libel 
more than the actual damage he can show 
he has suffered or will suffer because of it. 
This is the one consoling thought for authors 
and editors who are always playing with fire. 
It might be serious damage to the personal 
feelings to accuse a famous person of having 
a loathsome disease and it would be action- 
able, but he could not collect merely for his 
own mental suffering; rather only for the 
actual damage done him in the community 
at large. A hod-carrier might receive small 
damages, but a political aspirant would 
receive more. 

There are some classes of utterances by 
spoken or written word which are “privi- 
leged” regardless of whether true or untrue 
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No 


damages can be obtained for injuries caused 


or of how great the damage shown. 


by “privileged” utterances. Sometimes the 
distinctions are closely drawn. 

Among ordinarily “privileged” utterances 
may be listed: 

1. Accusations made by an officer of the 
municipal, state or federal government in 
informing a governmental body, such as 
Congress, or a political organization, or a 
court. 

2. Actual word-for-word quotation in the 
press of what is said. 

3. Uplift articles, such as muck-raking 
articles which “get by” on the plea of en- 
lightening the ‘public for its benefit. These 
are very dangerous, however. 

4. Certain utterances of ministers or 
teachers made strictly for the benefit of the 
public, not for private grudge. 

5. Statements of courts and lawyers at 
a trial. 

6. Criticisms of books and plays have a 
slight privilege, but care should be used. If 
adverse criticism really helps advertise, and 
increase the sale of a book or play, there is 
of course, no net property damage. 

The author may make himself of greater 
value to his editors if he will remember these 
salient points: 

1. He must not make assertions as to his 
own knowledge, or even mere hints with no 
names given, which may unwarrantably 
injure specific persons or property located 
anywhere. Traceable hints are called in law, 
“innuendo.” 

2. He must not write with malice to the 
injury of persons or property, even stating 
facts to be so as of his own knowledge. He 
may “assert” or “allege” or “rumor” them. 
He had best not “believe” them. That is 
too close to be comfortable. 

To sustain a charge of libel, publication 
by the wrong-doer'must be shown. To write 
a letter of defamation in long hand and send 
it to the defamed person is not, of itself 
libel, for there is no publication, unless the 
letter is accidentally lost and read by persons 
for whom it was not intended. But to dic- 
tate such a letter to a stenographer, has been 
held publication, sufficient to sustain the 
charge. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Novelist’s Art 


Reverence for the Highest Demands of Her Art Has Brought Rich Rewards 
to Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


By DALE 


N A BOOK of literary criticism I recently 

came across a statement which read some- 
thing like this: “Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
will never become a popular novelist.” The 
author went on to say that the meticulous 
art of Miss Sedgwick was for the few, not 
for the many; that so careful a craftsman 
and so faithful a worker could never expect 
wide acclaim. I consulted the title page to 
determine the year of the book’s publication 
and found that it was dated 1908, the year 
in which Miss Sedgwick’s seventh novel, 
“Amabel Channice,” made its appearance. 
Then I reflected for a moment on the fact 
that the sales of the author’s “Little French 
Girl” has passed beyond a quarter of a mil- 
lion copies. 

In these days of brilliant “first novelists” 
and authors who spring into popularity over- 
night, the career of Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
causes one to stop and think. With seven- 
teen books to her credit, and with thirty 
years behind her since the publication of her 
first novel, she stands at the top of the 
ladder today. Painstaking labor, diligent 
application, and reverence for the highest 
demands of her art have brought a rich re- 
ward. Her success has been the justifica- 
tion of her method. 

“My books always start with people,” 
Miss Sedgwick said not long ago in an in- 
terview with the young Boston novelist, 
Esther Forbes. “The people are imaginary 
always, yet they are often to be traced to 
past memories. I usually see their faces 
very clearly. The background rises to fit 
them and the situation to express them. I 
never begin with a biographical sketch. I 
have the story as a whole in my mind before 
1 begin—what it is to mean and how it is to 
end. I usually start with the first chapter 
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and write straight through, going back in 
loops, as it were, to rewrite, and forward 
to grasp essential scenes that often rise up 
dominatingly and can’t wait until their time 
comes. The key scenes are thus usually 
written before the book really ends and 
give me points to work towards. I write 
and rewrite three and four times and, of 
course, the book is greatly altered before I 
am finally satisfied that I have done with 
my ideas all that I can do. 

“T really can’t say which part of novel 
writing I enjoy most. It is deliciously ex- 
citing when the characters are talking in the 
way I feel they should talk, and delicious 
to find the apt description coming. I think 
I find mere narrative and the professional 
and practical ‘placing’ of my characters the 
most difficult part of the book.” 

It was in 1898 that Miss Sedgwick’s first 
novel made its appearance. The book was 
called “The Dull Miss Archinard,” and she 
refers to it today as “a feeble little affair 
that I trust no one will ever wish to reread.” 
Miss Sedgwick was at that time fresh from 
the art world of Paris, where she had 
studied for five years. Born in America and 
educated in England, where she now lives, 
her background was rich and varied, and her 
culture absorbed from diversified sources. 
This was obvious in her early novels and 
critics also detected in them a distinct feel- 
ing for prose values. 

“Franklin Winslow Kane,” published in 
1910, elicited high praise from Hugh Wal- 
pole, and the following year, Miss Sedg- 
wick attained her first great success with, 
“Tante,’ a novel which has “survived,” 
while others more spectacular are long since 
forgotten. After this there was no ques- 
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tion about Miss Sedgwick’s claim to serious 
attention, and universal recognition. 

During the war, Miss Sedgwick, with her 
husband, Basil de Selincourt, returned to 
France, and her three distinguished novels, 
“Adrienne Toner,” “The Little French 
Girl” and “The Old Countess,” published 
since 1922, all reflect the observations and 
contacts afforded by this experience. Of 
late years, contrasts of national character 
and temperament have engaged Miss Sedg- 
wick’s attention, and in the field of psy- 
chological delineation she moves with quiet 
assurance. In each new book the reader 
finds greater warmth and richness in senti- 
ment, and a style more delicately polished 
and artistically employed. 

“T am especially interested,” says Miss 
Sedgwick, “in the subject of the American 
in Europe—as Henry James was—and this 
is perhaps why I am so often spoken of as 
his disciple (for all my admiration of him, 
] have never thought of myself in that cate- 
gory). I am interested in types whose con- 
duct and differences make them stand out 
against the European background, types like 
Franklin Winslow Kane or ‘Adrienne 
Toner.” 

When asked about her literary enthusi- 
asm, Miss Sedgwick replied: “I read Henry 
James with delight, and Meredith with de- 
light mingled with exasperation during my 
early years, but they have never been my 
favorite novelists. The Russians have al- 
ways been that since I first read ‘La Guerre 
and La Paix’ (I much prefer them all in 
French) at the age of eighteen.” 

“And the moderns ?” 

“Of modern American novelists, I think 
my favorite is Willa Cather. One finds a 
sober, magnanimous outlook in her books. 
I like Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poetry and 
some of Conrad Aiken’s and I must not for- 
get Vachel Lindsay—I can as little think of 
the world without a Bible as without ‘Alice 
in Wonderland’ and ‘Through the Looking 
Glass,’ enchanting, adorable marvelous 
books. Surely they furnish life as no others 
do except the Bible.” 

Miss Sedgwick has definite ideas about 
the functions of the novel, although she says 
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that she has no rules for novel-writing, no 
credo, that she could formulate: 

“Life—more abundant life—is all that 
one can ask of a novel and it is because in 
Tolstoi the sense of life’s depth and abund- 
ance is given so matchlessly that I care for 
him so much. Dostoysky is as great, and 
perhaps more sublime, but he does not affect 
one as having the same security of outlook. 
A novel should have this security and be 
sober and beautiful if possible. I care very 
much for form and unity, but I am aware 
that they are difficult to perceive in Tolstoi. 
And a novel should not be sentimental, or 
affected or dull. That is all that I can find 
to say of the should and should not.” 

Perhaps the reason that all seems so 
serene in Miss Sedgwick’s work is that she 
does not push herself, or exhaust her facul- 
ties through hurried or hastily written books. 
With the characteristic brooding and writ- 
ing, revising and polishing that one would 
expect after reading, for instance, any three 
or four pages of “The Old Countess” she 
works slowly and carefully, with no thought 
of finishing a given piece of work within a 
given time. Now and then she goes so far 
as to allow herself the luxury of an inter- 
ruption. “As a rule,” she says, “I write in 
the mornings, at a large table, looking out 
into my garden, but I must confess that I 
often waste long hours watching the birds 
when I should be working. 

“T sometimes wonder, when I catch sight 
of a fly-catcher hovering with upstretched 
wings, if any Pavlova can offer so exquisite 
a spectacle, and listening to the delicate 
melody of the willow-warbler, I have thought 
that jazz itself was dated. Why not sit 
down at home, in our own garden, and look 
about us with a pair of field-glasses, and 
listen for an hour or two? If we are re- 
warded only by the bubbling song of the 
goldfinch or the sight of the wren, slipping 
in and out of the hawthorne hedge, we shall 
have gained a fresher sense of the value of 
peace and solitude.” 

Peace and solitude indeed! Could one 
who feels this welling inner response at the 
sight or sound of delicate beauty be guilty 
of shallow thought or discordant prose? 
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One of the most discouraging aspects of 
publishing methods is its close adherence to 
conventional stories, in an attempt to cater 
to reader and advertiser. The need for a 
drastic reform in present-day literary stand- 
ards is forcefully brought home in the fol- 
lowing communication from Howard T. 
Dimick, well-known author, to the “Authors 
and Publishers Guild of America.” In the 
interest of its members, the Guild publishes 
this letter as an indication of its future pos- 
sibilities as the leading literary organization. 





“Authors and Publishers Guild of America,” 
1200 Jackson Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: ATTENTION OF GUILD MEMBERS: 

I am going to make a few suggestions for the 
Authors and Publishers Guild, which may be ac- 
cepted as such. 

As you know, we need something now in Amer- 
ican letters which is lacking. We have a League 
which looks after the betterment of writers from 
the immediate pecuniary viewpoint of contracts, 
rates of payment, publication terms, and the like. 
For years this League has faithfully served cer- 
tain economic interests of writers who look only 
to the moment and not to the tomorrow. 

But there is something just as important, which 
also has an economic bearing on authors—even 
if the bearing is not immediately felt. I refer to 
the statements made in my article in the October 
DicEst on editors and type stories. 

For about a year, now, I have been writing 
fiction with the determined effort to make a place 
in American literature. I chose the Negro—not 
as a comedic figure or cartoon—but as a human 
being who is opposed by economic and sociologic 
wrongs with the passive onlooking of his friends 
both North and South. The Negro is a kind of 
outcast. His condition is like the weather—his 
friends “cuss” it, but nobody does anything 
about it! 

The condition of editorial offices is bad. Even 
the literary magazines are afraid of such subjects 
as the real Negro. They have Southern readers; 
and while the South is very anxious not to nullify 
the 18th Amendment of our Constitution, yet the 





* South is silent on the nullification of that other 


very good amendment which gives the Negro 


suffrage. It all depends on whose ox is gored, 
don’t you know! 

Down ‘here miscegenation is a fertile subject. 
We have all kinds of mixtures; we have “red- 
bones,” mulattoes, quadroons, half-breeds, and the 
like. Race mixture supplies some very powerful 
themes for stories, especialy since every Southern 
mulatto is probably a Southern white man’s child! 
Note that I do not say white woman’s. I still 
have chivalry. But I do not see why an author 
should have to be afraid to choose the subjects 
he finds dramatic, appealing, and significant. If 
he has a message to deliver, he is entitled to media 
cf publication. Finding the media, is hard nowa- 
days, with the present editorial “nerves” and 
neuroses about “unpleasant” subjects. I have had 
a hard fight thus far. 

To get back to your Guild. We need some body 
of authors and publishers and editors to educate 
the public on the advantage of unrestricted sub- 
ject-matter in literature, within the bounds of 
decency and truth. 

We need a body that will serve the interests 
of authors by educating them to the disadvan- 
tages of writing rot at editorial request. The 
authors can control the publications if they will 
organize. The advertisers should not be allowed 
to control, nor should any clique of readers of 
any section or belief. 

The cure lies with the authors, because editors 
and publishers will take what they are offered. 
In the field of the novel we have the only field 
where a man can express himself artistically ; this 
condition should prevail in the magazine field 
with some tew limitations, of course. No sub- 
ject that offers original themes should be taboo; 
no color line should be drawn; no section should 
be recognized. When a man reads a magazine 
he may pass by the authors and stories for which 
he does not care. No law compels him to read, 
and his preferences should not control the maga- 
zine. 

If all magazines of any character (not counting 
the cheap, sensational crowd) were of this policy, 
the reader would keep right on reading, but he 
would know that he could not dictate to the 
editors; and advertisers would soon learn the 
same thing. They have to advertise, and they 
would keep on at it, as usual. 

If the Guild could be made to interest profes- 
sional authors as a body, by offering them some 
program of serice not now offered them, in line 
with the remarks made in this letter, I believe 
that it would be our leading organization for 


(Continued on page 56) 








































A Christmas Wish 


Despite its desire to be considered primarily as 

a useful tool to you in your business, WRITER’sS 
Dicest, down deep below its practical and utilitarian 
surface, wants you and all the rest of its readers to 
think of it most of all as a friend. 


A friend can help without patronizing, and teach 

without criticizing. Nearly every endeavor in 
life is based upon some practical foundation, and a 
friend may engage himself with these foundations; 
yet, with all of this, a warm glow of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy will flow through all your 
relations with him. 


q For a publication—whose chief expression must 
be in the relatively harsh terms of paper and 
type—the problem of being an intimate friend with 
thousands of writers is a large one; yet the coming 
of Christmas invariably points our desires toward 
that goal. 


So with the sincerity and cheer of a most human 

individual, WriTER’s DicEstT sends you its heart- 
felt greetings for a Merry Christmas, and pledges 
itself to make every effort as a friend in helping you 
traverse the New Year with success. 
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Greeting Card Verses 


How to Write and Where to Sell Sentiments for the 
Different Holidays 


By WANDA MOORE 


HEN one considers that over $60,000,- 
000 of greeting cards are sold in a 
year, and that the business is increasing all 
the time, a writer may judge that here is a 
way of making extra money not to be de- 
spised, for any one with a good sense of 
rhythm, a knowledge of words and their ap- 
plications and a fair knowledge of human 
nature can learn to write greeting-card verse. 
It does not follow that any one who can 
write poetry can write greetings, however. 
Verse must be of a certain type to meet the 
approval of exacting editors. It must con- 
tain a greeting or express a wish. It must 
have a smooth, easy-running meter, be 
couched in simple words, and it must not be 
too poetical. 

The writer sells several hundred dollars 
worth of greeting verse a year, and for the 
work expended the pay is good. Greeting- 
card manufacturers pay from twenty-five 
cents to $1.00 a line for sentiments, and 
while the latter price is only paid by a few 
firms, and competition is keen, the faithful 
worker who is willing to profit by experience 
can be assured of as good a chance as the 
next in selling verses. 

The beginner makes a good many mis- 
takes which can be avoided by “learning the 
game.” When I started to write greetings 
I could not sell a single one, yet I had writ- 
ten magazine verse for years. It is a knack, 
and requires special study, but it pays, and 
a writer will find that an idea for a card will 
come into mind while one is doing other 
work, walking on the street, or upon hear- 
ing some taking phrase. It then only re- 
quires a note-book and pencil to jot the idea 
and rhyme down, and later they can be pol- 
ished off, for a verse must be polished like 
a gem until it is smooth and catches the 
glints of originality and appeal. 





It is to help others who would like to earn 
extra money that I record the most common 
errors the beginner makes. 

Many editors demand that sentiments not 
only express a wish or contain a greeting, 
but that they must be “general” in tone— 
that is, they must be of such a nature that 
they may be bought by any one to send to 
any one. This, of course, assures a wider 
sale for a sentiment than if it were personal 
in tone, but there is a market as well for the 
personal verse—the “from me to you” type— 
and a writer should learn the requirements 
of each company and submit verses which 
are most likely to win their approval. 

All firms taboo any suggestion of sadness 
or sorrow, though sadness rhymes so de- 
lightfully with “gladness.” Of course, in 
sympathy cards the words may pass muster, 
but only when they have a silver lining which 
is obvious enough to be a frame. On the 
whole, it is best to keep the slogan of the 
Greeting Card Association in mind when 
writing verses, which is, as you doubtless 
already know, “Scatter Sunshine With 
Greeting Cards.” 

While some firms publish only Christmas 
verses, others offer a wide field to the writer, 
as their lines cover every Red-Letter Day 
on the calendar and every anniversary need. 
Friendship, Mother cards, Sympathy, Birth- 
day and lesser anniversaries are known by 
the trade as “Every-day cards.” 

In writing verses keep certain rules in 
mind as a start. There must be a greeting 
or a wish expressed ; the lines should not be 
too long, the construction must be smooth 
and the rhyme natural. An awkward verse 
will never be accepted. On the whole, four 
lines are preferable to longer verses, but six- 
line and even eight-line verses will sell, 
though not as readily. It is harder to sus- 
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tain an eight-line verse than a shorter greet- 
ing. Two-line verses have a market, but it 
is harder to express a definite thought at- 
tractively in only two lines. 

A careful record must be kept of all verses 
and a verse should only be sent to one firm 
at atime. Writers vary in their methods of 
submitting verses. Some send only a few 
at a time—say, a dozen— and those varied 
in character ; others offer as many as twenty- 
five or thirty. It is essential to have a good 
list of the best firms and a supplementary 
note-book in which one can jot down any bit 
of specific information regarding these firms. 

Some companies buy certain types of 
verses at different times in the year; others 
buy only once a year for all needs; still oth- 
ers are in the market for a good verse when- 
ever submitted. In the various writers’ mag- 
azines there are frequent notices about the 
needs of different firms, and these market 
tips are valuable, for, like any other market, 
it varies; there are constant changes. Tips 
from other writers are often recorded also 
in these papers, and sometimes samples of 
their successful sales. All this is helpful, 
and it is also wise to look over the cards in 
the shops. It may seem unnecessary to say, 
“Never copy another’s verse,’ but writers 
do this, and for every such unethical action 
there is some slight reaction against other 
writers. Editors become more wary of stran- 
gers and more apt to buy from a few writers 
whom they know to be reliable. All of which 
makes it harder, of course, for the novice to 
break in. But they do break in, and every 
successful writer had to make the same start. 

If you haven’t a sense of rhythm don’t 
try to write greetings, but if you are sure 
your work is as good as that which is pub- 
lished, let nothing daunt you. No one can 
succeed who will not study the market, who 
will not write what the editors want, even if 
it does not appear to the writer that their 
taste is infallible, and who will not face dis- 
couragement for success in any field is only 
won by “constantly keeping at it.” 

Each verse should be neatly typed on a 
separate slip of uniform size. The name and 
address of the writer should be on each slip 
and the number of the verse; for if one is 
going to make money at greetings, one must 
write constantly until the output is large 
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enough to have a great many verses in the 
mails, and it is impossible to keep track of 
them unless nunibered. [tach verse must 
have its carbon copy filed away for refer- 
ence. As the method I have worked out 
seems to be the simplest one possible, con- 
sistent with good book-keeping, I will de- 
scribe it briefly. 

Each verse is typed on a separate card 
with the magazine’s name and address and 
the number of the verse. Duplicate carbons 
are made for filing. Carbons are filed in en- 
velopes numbered in lots of fifty. Carbons 
from 500-550 in one envelope, 550-600 in 
the next, etc. I have a special note-book for 
recording the verses submitted to firms, 
writing down the numbers, spaced by 
commas, the name of the firm to whom sent, 
and the date. 

Suppose I send a lot of twenty verses to 
one firm, and three are accepted. A circle 
is drawn around the numbers of accepted 
verses. Sales are recorded at the back of 
this book and the verses bought are copied 
from the carbon copies identified by num- 
bers, into a loose file note-book in which I 
keep a record of all verses sold. Then—and 
this is most important—the carbon copies 
are destroyed. As there is only one copy of 
each verse and one carbon, there is no dan- 
ger of submitting the same verse to any 
other firm. The loose file note-book con- 
tains the only memory of verses sold. 

I have found that verses look more at- 
tractive typed on different colored papers, 
but this is not necessary. Some writers use 
regular typewriter paper cut into thirds or 
sixths, as preferred, but I use small pads 
about 3 by 5 inches, typing verses for differ- 
ent festivals on different shades. This 
“dresses” up a verse attractively, and a bunch 
of these slips can be clipped together or have 
an elastic band slipped around them when 
“sent to market.” Of course, a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope should accompany each lot 
sent. 

Whether or not to send a letter to the edi- 
tor with verses is a matter of choice. I gen- 
erally send a short note unless there is some 
special reason why it is not important to do 
so. In submitting greetings to a firm for the 
first time, I state briefly that I write for other 
firms, am always glad to do order work, and 
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will appreciate any information they may 
give me regarding their requirements. Often 
this brings the information that they are not 
in the market until a certain date, and a note 
to this effect goes in my note-book and is 
followed up at the proper time with another 
offering of verse. One can not sell verse by 
haphazard method any better than one can 
any other product. 

Every one’s style is different, for only 
original verses sell, but one can acquire a 
versatility of style after a time which ren- 
ders acceptance more likely. A few sam- 
ples of verses I have sold may help the reader 
to understand some of these rules, which, 
after all, are not too difficult when one gets 
the knack of jotting down a seasonal wish 
concisely. 

No. 800: 

My tip-top love 
To you I start 


Right from the bottom 
Of my heart. 


(Sold to Newman Pub. Co.) 


This verse illustrates the “play on words” 
which often sells a verse, though it uses the 
words “You and I.” 

Another of the same type, showing how 
verses can use every modern twist and turn 
to advantage, is the following: 

Tune in on Station Cheer 
And hear— 

I wish you joy 

For all the year. 


(Murray Co.) 


(Murray Company no longer buys verses 
or “counter cards,” confining their output to 
personal formal greetings. ) 

Another Valentine using the same idea 
with a different twist: 


Speak to me by radio 
With love waves strong and true, 
I'll tune my heart to nothing else 
But Station Y. O. U. 


(A. M. Davis Co.) 


Still another of whimsical turn: 


If I could pick bright things for you 
From good old Santa’s pack, 

Then I should worry what the rest 
Of all his clients lack. 


(Stanley Co.) 


Stanley is another firm which has discon- 
tinued the use of the verse card. 
Writers are told by some editors to avoid 
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the words “You and I,” but these verses sold 
because they are given a little quirk of mean- 
ing to make a short, concise wish. In the 
same way the word “Dear” is supposed to 
be taboo, but it will not spoil the sale of a 
card otherwise good. Here is one that sold 
to Success Company (now merged with 
Owen Co.): 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
I looked within the wintry sky 
And saw the Christmas star; 
I looked within my loving thoughts 
And there, my dear, you are. 

Nor did this verse express a wish, but it 
contained a definite friendly thought that 
did as well. No rules are infallible. 

Another verse with a twist of meaning 
is this: 

If upon this New Year’s Day 
You turn a new leaf over, 
Here’s to say I hope and pray 
‘Twill be a four-leaf clover. 


(A. M. Davis Co.) 


A verse that is general, in the sense that 
it may be sent to any one, is as follows: 
A timely card to wish you all 
A Christmas of glad tiding, 
To hope Good Cheer throughout the year 
With you may be abiding. 
(Success ) 


Eight-line verses must contain more 
thought and have a swinging rhythm to see 
them through. I give a few longer ones to 
show what I mean: 


What's a little thing like distance 
To such pals as you and me? 
Trains of thought are always speeding 
Back and forth we travel free, 
Any tide brings in our Friend-Ship 
: Good old boat—‘Fidelity.” 
(Success ) 


Everyone in my house 

Is wishing you in your house 
Sweet Peace and Good-Will 
This sparkling Xmas weather; 

Everyone in your house 

Has welcome here in my house, 
Speed to the glad day 
That brings us all together. 


(Van Gorder and Gibbs) 


There’s a radiance in the heavens, 
There’s a beauty in men’s hearts, 
There’s a glory in the story 
That the Christmas-tide imparts ; 
There’s a thankfulness in knowing 
That the friendly stars above 
Are not more bright and glowing 
Than a tender Mother’s love. 


(Owen Co.) 


(Continued on page 57) 
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TAKING THE DETOUR 
HERE comes a time in the writing life 
of a writer when he seems to be stand- 
ing still in the matter of production and 
marketing of literary wares. The other 
writer appears to be making a higher per- 
centage of sales and producing more and 
better work than you. 

It may be that in the race of progress you 
do not stop to read the signs telling of de- 
tours, thus finding it necessary to make long, 
wearisome repetitions of the same mistakes. 
The period of learning through which every 
author must pass, gives considerable aid to 
the beginner; but even after this period of 
learning has been passed one’s manuscripts 
invariably return with devastating regulari- 
ty, attesting to the failure of the effort. 
After each failure the writer is ready to 
leave his chosen field, broken and discour- 
aged. 

Most of us who are in this vale of rejec- 
tion need to stop and read the signs on the 
highway that tell of the detours. Instead of 
plunging ahead we will read and turn aside. 
Instead of plunging straight ahead, we 
should read and turn aside into the detour 
road, bumpy though it may be. Valuable 
experience awaits us on detours and at the 
end straight roads await us. It is the rough 
detours that bring us an appreciative under- 
standing of what success really is. 

It may appear to us as an individual that 
obedience of certain laws is a waste of time; 
it may be a tiresome duty to follow them 
through with revision and analysis, but if 
we would avoid causalities on the motor 
road and on the literary road it is safer to 
follow the detour. 


Try the detour first to see if it does not 
bring you safely to your objective, though 
at a slower, surer pace. Detours are roads 
that lead to the final triumph. 


THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


_ publishers merely word merchants 
—plungers and investors in the stock 
market of letters?” ask Simon and Schuster, 
the publishers. “Sometimes it seems that 
way, but then again there are moments. 
As for instance: when the open door policy 
of The Inner Sanctum is vindicated by the 
recognition and discovery of two authentic 
and distinguished novelists hitherto un- 
known. We refer, with pride, to Frederick 
Hazlitt Brennan, author of ‘God Got One 
Vote,’ and W. L. River, author of ‘Death 
of a Young Man.’ 

“Both these works came to us as modest, 
unobtrusive manuscripts without the fan- 
fare of reputation or influence. How they 
will sell we do not know, but we can state 
honestly that to read them was a memorable 
and moving experience, and to publish them 
a privilege. The booksellers who have read 
advance copies seem to share our con- 
viction.” 

Incidentally, “God Got One Vote” is a 
title as is a title, is it not? 


WHAT DO WE OWE THE 
EDITOR? 


T IS true that in every creative art the 
novice must serve a period of apprentice- 
ship. In literature especially is this true. 
The formless splurges that amateur writers 
label as “literary products” and send for 
editorial recognition, are the first gropings 
toward a greater understanding of their art. 
Seldom do authors who are serving their 
novitiate welcome the editor as a tutor—yet 
withal the criticisms, the encouragement, and 
rejections, the editor is the writer’s best 
friend. It is the editor who teaches the 
amateur how to reach the high road to fame 
and fortune. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Editor does not necessarily 
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Dear Forum Epiror: 

The second session at the Writer’s Con- 
ference, Bread Loaf, Vermont, is ended. 
This graduate school for writers already ac- 
complishing something and wishing to ac- 
complish more, follows very happily upon 
the classes and helps already extended to 
students who must learn the rudiments of 
successful presentation of their thoughts be- 
fore they can hope to play their literary ex- 
ercises in public. 

John Farrar, who with Middlebury Col- 
lege fathers this Conference, says in the 
October Bookman while speaking of its work 
and workers: 

“Tt is our ambition that there shall be 

a place in America where a group of 
young writers and journalists who be- 
lieve in the idealism that should be back 
of all creative work will also take cog- 
nizance of the practical working out of 
that idealism.” 


To make an article or story “sell” is to 
make it carry its thought clearly and emo- 
tionally for the reader to share. To this 
end, first we must play our scales of words 
and sentences firmly and correctly. A slop- 
py touch with words is as bad as a sloppy 
touch on a piano key-board. Then, when 
we may play successfully for a few audi- 
ences, there are higher grades to make, bet- 
ter conceptions and stronger expression of 
these conceptions. 

Intensive work is offered at the Writer’s 
Conferences, and minds that are rusty creak 
at four lectures a day and learn that the 
way of the successful writer is hard. But 
to accomplish anything important in two 
weeks, this intensive work is necessary. It 
is necessary also because of its psychological 
suggestion of how a writer lives when that 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varted; the 
endorse 


Letters are selected 


the opinions expressed. 
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writer does nothing for a living but write. 
It is as necessary to discourage the dilet- 
tante looking toward the professional field 
as it is to point the way for the determined 
worker in creative fields. 

When Grant Overton, during the first ses- 
sion at Bread Loaf a year ago, emphasized 
the fact that the most necessary factor for 
successful writing is vitality, and when he 
told us that the vitality of a story depends 
upon the development and interest of its 
chief character, he put into our hands two 
keys which must open closed doors—if we 
are fortunate enough to possess them. 

Vitality does not always mean physical 
health, as we all know who see unusual suc- 
cess come to those physically handicapped. 
\Vhile health is a great asset, the vitality of 
the spirit and of the will count for the most 
in the writer’s life. 

Visiting lecturers like Floyd Dell and Rob- 
ert Frost give private criticisms at the Con- 
ference on special manuscripts, and the staff 
of nationally-known men and women are 
always at the service of the group, which, 
because of this personal attention has to be 
limited in number. 

At this second session, the young writers 
were chiefly those who had already published 
something, and because of this, far more 
could be accomplished, and the round tables 
became increasingly important hours for gen- 
eral discussion of special problems. 

Mrs. Apa BorDEN STEVENS 
Newport, R. I. 


DEAR ForuM Epitor: 

Put a check mark on the caption: The 
Success of Bad Writing, in the issue of 
WritEr’s Dicest for September, 1927. 

Mr. Uzzell is always brilliant but never 
more brilliant and down to earth than in 
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this essay: The Success of Bad Writing. 
In less than two thousand words, Mr. 
Uzzell has told me and you more of real 
writing value than Herbert Spencer in his 
ten thousand worded, Philosophy of Style, 
could have told us, or that other English- 
man, Walter Pater, in his ten thousand 
worded obscurity on Style. 

Uzzell (in two thousand words) makes 
the point Spencer and Pater overlooked: 
Writers must write. Shakespeare, as Mr. 
Uzzell notes, knew this. Read Will Shakes- 
peare, Clemence Dane, and see how Shakes- 
peare “knew.” 

I have been a professional corrector of 
manuscripts over five years now, my stu- 
dents range the world and I can say with 
Mr. Uzzell: “Deliver me from the literary 
student.” Grammar is, I believe, of the 
least importance in writing. You can write 
or you can’t write. Joe Hergesheimer said 
to me once (he was half drunk on good 
champagne) : “What can a critic or a cor- 
rector of manuscripts do for you but put 
a comma here, take out a comma there ?” 

So—Uzzell, huzza. And all like him. 
Omar said it eleven hundred years ago— 
“For he’s a good fellow.” 

C. R. DANIELS 
Portland, Ore. 





DEAR Forum EpiTor: 


When Freud first advanced certain the- 
ories concerning sex, little was known of 
our now famous psycho-analysis. The com- 
prehensive sphere of inner motives had not 
yet been penetrated by man’s intelligence. 
The subconscious, or subliminal, was scarce- 
ly recognized, its importance in individual 
human life never dreamed of. Conscious- 
ness was vaguely thought to be a mental 
state in which one was aware of one’s 
thoughts and actions, unconsciousness, or 
subconsciousness, merely the reverse. It 
was known, but only indefinitely understood, 
that the birth and development of ideas 
sometimes took place within the realms of 
the subliminal, and that at times even full 
fledged compositions had sprung from the 
unconscious mind of great masters. This, 
however, was easily explained as genius. 








But we of today have learned that psycho- 
analysis is the key with which to unlock 
human character. We apply psycho-analy- 
sis when we make a close study of self, and 
by searching self for motives and emotions. 
Down at the bottom of motives and emo- 
tions, we find that hidden power within us, 
the mysterious subliminal, which may be- 
come our genie for good or evil—just what 
we have made it. If, through long years of 
inward growth, we have guided the sub- 
liminal in us rightly by directing our 
thoughts and efforts to what is good and 
beautiful in life, it will spring to our assist- 
ance in the time of need. If, consciously, 
we have wanted and loved good, then, un- 
consciously, we will do good. If, on the 
other hand, we have wrongly or evilly di- 
rected our thoughts and efforts, through 
misguided thinking, the subliminal within us 
may swoop down upon us when least we 
expect it and drag us to destruction. Strange 
as it may sound, it is nevertheless true, that 
we may be so superficially acquainted with 
our real selves as to be deluded into think- 
ing that we are good people, never suspect- 
ing that, coiled up within our hearts, like a 
poisonous viper, slumbers the hatred, which, 
later, becomes the motive for murder. 

Many unpremeditated murders can be ex- 
plained in just this way. Had the murderer 
known what was in his heart, he would 
have guarded against it betimes and striven 
to eradicate the deadly motive. In this way, 
too, because of lack of self-knowldege and 
consequent self-government, other rash acts 
are committed. It is the subliminal within 
us, the subconscious, which prompts our 
actions on the spur of the moment, when 
we haven’t time to think consciously, that 
shows us up as we really are. 

Every writer of fiction should have knowl- 
edge of the subliminal. The story-writer 
must be both, a sound psychologist as well 
as an unflinching psycho-analyst, in order 
to write convincingly. No person, who has 
not come close to himself, looked deeply 
into the mirror of his own soul and per- 
ceived himself just as he is, with all his 
blemishes, can ever hope to accurately de- 
scribe the emotions of his characters, nor 


(Continued on page 62) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








“Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge” 

The vitally fresh wit of the Very Rev. 
William Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
who recently visited this country, is at last 
permanently recorded for a wondering pos- 
terity. Some time ago, following the pub- 
lication of Dean Inge’s theological works, 
fear was expressed that the germ of the 
Dean’s real humor would be lost in the mad 
rush of his theological writings. “Wit and 
Wisdom of Dean Inge” dispels this fear. 

dited by Sir James Marchant, this book 
contains everything of import that Dean 
Inge has uttered in his inimitable style. The 
dry serio-humor of his epigrammatic sayings 
is not deleted in this fine compilation. Ev- 
ery page is filled with the diamond-like bril- 
liancy of Dean Inge’s personality. We doubt 
whether the brilliance of his expression and 
the profundity of his thought will be 
equalled for some years to come. In this 
book Dean Inge writes on a variety of top- 
ics: religion, sociology, literature, England, 
and his own personal reflections. Each is 
distinctive in its treatment. 

Once the book is picked up the reader can 
not fail to follow the entire line of Dean 
His scholarly mind strikes 
To read 


Inge’s thought. 
the reader with a stirring force. 
these pages is to know the man, Dean Inge. 
Selected 
New 


“Wit and Wisdom of Dean Inge.” 
and edited by James Marchant. $1.25. 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


“This Way Out” 

It is very seldom that a lyric gift bursts 
forth so finely colored as that displayed by 
dward Gordon Ivins in his new book of 
poems, “This Way Out.”” The verse con- 
tained in the book is so facile in expression, 
so beautiful in diction and phrasing, that 
poetry lovers will welcome the introduction 
to a poet of first importance. 

Reading these verses one is convinced that 
here is a man who has had a tremendous 


approachment to the lyric muse. They are 
the beautiful and inspired writings of a poet 
who has been somehow strangely close to 
his finer self. 

However, epics and odes and sonnets in 
the grand manner are inspiring to those 
whose souls are stirred by them, but one 
can’t always live on the heights. There are 
valleys and dales that have their inviting 
moments. The poet author of “This Way 
Out” has lured us into these shadowy depths 
and out again with bits of beautiful verse. 
I:very one of the poems contained in “This 
Way Out” has a dignified splendour and 
magic that rank it with the poetry of the 
finest present-day lyrists. 

“This Way Out.” By E. G. Ivens. 

York: Avondale Press. $1.00. 


New 


“Your Money’s Worth” 

l:xvery one who is interested in the power 
of the consumer’s dollar should read “Your 
Money’s Worth” by Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink. The book is confusing if one ap- 
proaches it from no definite standpoint. 
Surely a business so full of suspense as ad- 
vertising and so rich in business achieve- 
ment, has not merited the attack of Messers 
Chase and Schlink. The book is yet to be 
written that will bring these to the public, 
with credit to advertising. 

Buying habits, too, will influence the 
reader’s opinion of this book. If one has 
been accustomed to buying at fire sales, only 
to have the purchased article fall to pieces 
later, one will agree with the authors that 
we are staggering under ‘an enormous bur- 
den of adulteration, bad workmanship, mis- 
sharp practice, and even 

If, on the other side, you 
will 


representation, 
bodily danger.” 
have purchased the better things, you 
wonder what has put Messrs. Schlink and 
Chase in such a terrible rage. 
Consider their views on the floor 
make ‘Home-made 


wax 
business. To Floor 


(Continued on page 63) 
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PPr THE QUERY MAN Prr 


Questions touching upon literary topics will be answered in this department by the Editorial 
Staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all questions and comments to THE QUERY MAN, 


Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 








F. G. S., Peoria, Ill—The best possible 
markets for your story sketches are the 
newspaper syndicates. Prepare a sample 
sketch and submit it to the syndicate editor, 
together with a letter of inquiry as to his 
reaction to your plan. This will eliminate 
the usual loss of time in event your manu- 
script is rejected. 


E. J. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.—The revenue 
from your journal would not be sufficient to 
cover its overhead as the list of advertising 
possibilities is limited. The circulation would 
be restricted to one certain class of readers 
who would have no definite editorial recog- 
nition. 


E. S. C., Columbia, S. C.—The publishers 
take out the copyrights on the book. When 
submitting a book-length manuscript, it is a 
good plan to write a personal letter to the 
editor and enclose it with the manuscript. 


C. R. J., Minneapolis, Minn.—We believe 
that you will find a market for a book of ten 
short detective stories with the same chief 
character in each. We call your attention 
to A. Conan Doyle’s novels which have the 
same character, Sherlock Holmes, in each 
story. We suggest that you include a per- 
sonal letter with the manuscript. 


dl. K., Buffalo, N. ¥.—Several editors 
have declared against the use of reformed 
or simplified spelling in manuscripts. All 
claim that the reformed spelling makes the 
editing of manuscripts doubly difficult as it 
necessitates the changing of almost every 
word to the present-accepted form. 





12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





M. R., San Diego, Calif—The division 
of the profits from your novel should be 
made on a fifty-fifty basis. The writing of 
the actual novel may call for literary experi- 
ence and ability, yet the arduous task of 
compiling the statistics and other facts in- 
corporated in the work, more than offsets 
the pains of authorship. Your combination 
should be very prolific. 


dl. H. B., Carthage, Mo.—Articles sub- 
mitted under contract belong to the publica- 
tion buying them, provided you have some 
understanding with the editor about rights. 
You are entitled to sell second rights to 
other magazines. 


M. N. D., New York, N. Y.—Place the 
notation, “First American Serial Rights,’”’ on 
the first page of your manuscript. Write to 
the editors of the greeting card companies 
and explain to them that you want to in- 
clude your verses in a book. We refer you 
to “Copyrights and Other Rights” in the 
Dicest for June. 


S. K. H., Chicago, Ill—How to Sell is 
published monthly by the Spaulding Publi- 
cations, Ind., Mount Morris, Ill. Sam 
Spaulding is editor. 


L. N. L., Columbus, Ind.—This infor- 
mation is solicited directly from the editors 
for inclusion in the monthly notices. If the 
editor neglects to include rates of payment 
in his notice it is likely that no payment is 
offered for material. We suggest that you 
write to the editors asking for detailed in- 
formation on their rates of payment. Your 
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complaint against this organization will be 
taken up with the editor of their association 
organ. 


G. M. S., Perkinston, Miss.—Since the 
editor of the magazine has purchased your 
poem and has already published it you will 
have to obtain her permission to use in your 
motto campaign. When submitting novel 
articles to magazines make the following 
notations: “First American Serial Rights,” 
“Book Rights Reserved,” “Second Ameri- 
can Serial Rights,” etc. In line with this 
reservation of rights we call your attention 
to the articles: Hidden Money in Manu- 
scripts, in Writer’s Digest for August, and 
to the article: Copyrights and Other Rights, 
in the Digest for June. 


L. H., Rock Island, Ill—The following 
newspapers are good markets for columns: 
Niles Star, Niles, Mich.; News, South 
Haven, Mich.; Constitution, Chillicothe, 
Mo.; Capital News, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Post, Jefferson City, Mo.; Tribune, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; Leader, Great Falls, Mont. ; 
Journal, Falls City, Neb.; News, Falls City, 
Neb.; Sentinel, Keene, N. H.; Citizen, La- 
conia, N. H.:; Herald, Beacon, N. Y.; 
Journal, Beacon, N. Y.; Post and Journal, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Courier and News, Con- 
nellsville, Pa.; Chronicle, Johnson City, 
Tenn.; and Herald, Casper, Wyo. 


L. H. C., Bristol, Tenn.—You will have 
to communicate with your publishers if you 
desire to change the copyright notice on 
your book. The publisher retains the copy- 
rights. 


H. G., Pittsburgh, Pa.—The best markets 
for parodies on historical themes would be 
the humor magazines, such as: Life, College 
Humor, Judge, etc. Additional magazines 
can be added to this list by consulting the 
monthly magazine market lists in Writer’s 
Digest. 


C. S. F., Warehouse Point, Conn.—To 
copyright a manuscript, the work must be 
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printed and published first with copyright 
notice: “Copyright 1927, by (your full 
name here).” Then send two copies of the 
printed work, together with a money order 
for $1.00 payable to the Register of Copy- 
rights, to the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Application forms that must 
accompany application for copyrights will be 
furnished by the Register of Copyrights on 
request. 


Mrs. J. S. D., Centralia, Ill—The Query 
Man has submitted your question to several 
newspaper editors for answering. All 
agreed that the best plan would be for you 
to write to the News Editor or the City 
Editor and ask outright for the position. 
Payment is made on space used. 


R.G.W., St. Petersburgh, Fla—The size 
of paper used in house organs is not stan- 
dard. The preferable size is 6 by 9 inches. 
Another popular magazine size is 7 by 10 
inches. If illustrations are to be used an 
enameled or coated paper should be used. 
The price of the magazines will be in pro- 
portion to the size, amount of setups, cost 
of paper, etc. The editor has nothing to do 
with the actual mailing of the magazine. 
He merely superintends the editorial and 
makeup work. It is not necessary to have 
advertising experience to conduct such a 
magazine, though it would be of the great- 
est value to you in layout work. 


W. R. A., Ireland, Tex.—If you became 
the special correspondent of several news- 
papers you would have to give each news- 
paper spot, individual news, especially if 
the newspapers are circulated in the same 
locality. If the newspapers are in different 
sections we see no harm in preparing the 
same story for each, although it is not 
strictly up to newspaper ethics. Why not 
give each newspaper the same story, but 
written from different viewpoints. The 
news should be sent to all the newspapers 
simultaneously. ‘ 
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The Songwriting Game 


Popular Demand is Forcing Music Publishers to Welcome Outside 
Contributions—Selecting the Market 


By CLARENCE A, STOUT 


HIE majority of the larger music pub- 

lishers are becoming optimistic over 
the outlook of greater music sales for the 
coming year. The introduction of the new 
Victor musical recorders and Brunswick’s 
Panatrope will, no doubt, create a new im- 
petus in the sheet music industry. 

These reproducing instruments will not 
only help the demand for more and better 
songs, but will also help the publisher and 
song writer. For the last few years the 
sheet music, record and roll industry has 
experienced a “slump,” due, no doubt, to 
the popularity of radio. Most of the songs 
that were published came from staff writers 
and professionals who had connections with 
famous orchestras or influence ‘with well- 
known artists who recorded their songs. 

In the last few years songs that were 
considered “hits” have been few and far 
between, and the royalties paid the writers 
are believed to be much lower than those 
paid a few years ago. 

During this “slump” music publishers sel- 
dom would consider a song from the “out- 
side” unless it possessed “hit” qualities or 
was plugged and popularized by the writer. 
This is vastly different from the methods 
used a few years ago when a publisher 
would accept a song he liked, back it up 
with unlimited capital and give it a merry 
whirl on “Songdom’s roulette” for big re- 
turns. If this one didn’t hit, he had others 
in his catalogue to make up for the loss. 
Today the pendulum is swinging back to 
where it was. Publishers are beginning to 
recognize the merit in the “outsiders’” 
offerings. 

If you really have faith in your songs, 
then keep trying to improve your writing 
faults. If you feel that you have given a 
certain song of yours the best that is in you, 


ee 


then send it to a professional song writer 
for criticism. Chances are he can find an 
unseen mistake you failed to see and with 
a little reconstruction might shape it into 
a successful number. 

Rejection slips should never discourage 
you. Think of the number of slips Irving 
Berlin and Carrie Jacobs Bond received be- 
fore they were successful. They possessed 
that “something” with a little persistence on 
the side that helped put them over the road 
to fame and fortune. 

One can’t expect to reach fame via the 
songwriting route over-night. It takes 
hard knocks and disappointments to finally 
pull one through if one can tune into the 
public’s fancy. 

Songs of today are vastly different from 
those of yesterday. In the old days songs 





POETS MAKE BIG MONEY 


with my 50-50 collaboration plan. Just what you 
have been looking for. You send the poem; I write 
the piano part. 50-50 on the sale profits. Write now 
for the complete plan, 


LUTHER A. CLARK 











Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 
GOOD WORDS 
are as necessary as good music. Have your songs 


professionally revised before they are set to melody. 
List of new publishers free. 
LEE R. ICE 
Marietta, Ohio 


One dollar. 


Box 448, 











I WANT SONG POEMS 


CASPER NATHAN, 
Dept. F, 
3544 North Racine Avenue, Chicago 
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had a swing to them but now they possess 
rhythm. Some years ago any kind of bal- 
lad with a fairly good melody was accepted 
as a hit but today the public demands a 
better selection of songs. 

A song should not contain over two vers- 
es and one chorus, except songs on the style 
of: “Rain No More.” These are short, and 
the extra verses and choruses are used for 
encores. Many amateur song writers can 
not express their idea in two verses and one 
chorus; we really hope that the time will 
come when only one verse and chorus will 
be adopted. Stage, radio and record artists 
seldom sing the second verse of a song. 


* * * * * 


sefore submitting your manuscript to 
any publisher, be sure that the particular 
publisher to whom you wish to send it will 
consider songs of that character. In other 
words, if you have a blues song, send it to 
a publisher who specializes in that class of 
songs, and not to a ballad house. Many 
writers make this mistake. 

If your song has been rejected a few 
times, place it away for a few weeks, then 
go back to it and see if it still looks as good 
to you as when you first wrote it. Nine 
times out of ten you will find a few mis- 
takes and will be able to improve it quite 
a bit before you really are convinced that 
it is ready for another trip through the 
mails, 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price. 0. 


prepaid. 
Established 1876 


CINCINNATI ZIMMERMAN SHIO. sa 











SONG WRITERS 

FIFTY-FIFTY COLLABORATION 
Two song poems criticised, $1.00. We'll offer a 50-50 plan on 
song poems. We also make Piano Rolls. We specialize on Ukulele 
Arrangements. Song poems revised, Copyrights secured, Music ar- 

ranged for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Work guaranteed correct. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

(Brookside), Salem, Indiana 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized successful composer, will write melody te your words, 
and harmonize, making the same ready to Submit to the market. 
The following numbers by Eliz. G. Black, 4 for $1.00, 35c each: 
‘Wings of Heaven,"’ ‘‘Only White Roses and You,”’ ‘‘Dar’s a Lil’ 
Boy A Pinin’,”’ ‘‘Dream of the Baby,’’ ‘‘March Victorious,’’ 
“‘Vanita Waltzes.”’ 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 











MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 

















SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONGWRITING 
Revealed for first time by famous songwriter. Valuable, confi- 
dential information that will help YOU win fame and fortune, if 
you have talent for writing either words or music. Complete in- 
struction course only $2. Contains complete list of publishers and 
their needs. Order now or write at once for free particulars. 


FAME PUBLISHING CO., Second St., Troy, Penna. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


cn BE BS 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession, will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The Repertory Theatre of Boston, 264 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston, Mass., through the gener- 
osity of one of its patrens, is offering a prize 
of $1,000 and a scholarship in the Repertory 
Theatre Workshop for the best play submitted 
before December 31, 1927. The purpose of the 
play should be to inspire faith in life in the youth 
of America. The author is unrestricted in his 
treatment of this theme. He may employ comedy 
to teach the joy of living, or tragedy to reveal 
the value of a human life. Play must be in three 
acts, or of sufficient length to furnish a full even- 
ing’s entertainment, and any person who has been 
a student in any college, university or dramatic 
school in the United States at any time during 
the calendar year 1927 may submit any number 
of plays, providing they conform to the regula- 
tions governing the competition. Each play must 
be submitted ananymously with the name and 
address of the author in a sealed envelope at- 
tached to the manuscript. Address all manuscripts 
to Prize Play Committee, and enclose postage for 
return. 


The Witter Bynner Undergraduate Poetry Prize 
of $150 was awarded this year in three parts: 
$100 to Sterling North, of the University of 
Chicago, and $25 each to Mariana Staver, of 
3arnard College, and Lucia E. Jordan, of Smith 
College. 

For 1928, Mr. Bynner offers the $150 under the 
auspices of Palms, of which he is an associate 
editor. Except for the fact that poems previously 
published, elsewhere than in college magazines will 
not be eligible in the contest and that the award 
carries with it publication in Palms, the terms of 
the contest will continue as in other years. Only 
undergraduates in an American college or univer- 
sity may compete. Whether the offering be a 
single poem or group of poems, not more than 
two hundred lines will be considered from any 
one poet. Manuscripts should be typewritten in 
triplicate, should bear on every sheet the writer’s 
name, address and college, and must be mailed 
before May 15, 1928, to Witter Bynner, 342 Buena 
Vista Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico. The enve- 
lopes should be marked: P. C. No manuscripts 
will be returned. 

Writers’ Protective League, 1001 Hi-Long Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio, is offering three prizes of $10 
each for the best letter answering each of the 
following questions: (1) What is the greatest 
service the League can render to the writers of 
America? (2) Why should a writer belong to 
the League? (3) What services other than those 


now given should the League give to members? 
The contest closes December 31, 1927, and any 
writer may submit a letter on one or all three 
subjects before this date. No letters will be re- 
turned. 


The American Writers’ Society, Box 25, Little 
Falls, Minn., offers $5 in cash for the best name 
for its new magazine to appear early in 1928. 
The contest is open to any one, and closes on 
December 15. There are no set rules, but the 
magazine will be one of high literary calibre and 
the name should be suitable for such. 

The Monthly Contest Guide, 1654 James Street, 
St. Paul, Minn., is offering prizes of $10, $5, and 
five one-year subscriptions to the Guide for the 
best letters of constructive criticism on the 
Monthly Contest Guide of November and De- 
cember, 1927. The ietters should contain no 
more than 300 words. They will be glad to send 
a copy of these two issues to your local library, 
free of charge, on request of the librarian. Win- 
ning entries will be published in the Guide with 
criticism. Contest closes on January 21, 1928. 


New Age Illustrated is publishing in their De- 
cember issue an article by Mrs. T. Van de Water, 
in which she places the blame for the license of 
modern youth at the door of the older genera- 
tion. For the three best letters of not more than 
10) words setting forth your opinion on this sub- 
ject, they will award the following prizes: $25, 
first prize; $15, second prize; and $10, third prize. 
All letters must be received by December 30, 1927, 
and all winning letters. will be published in the 
March, 1928, issue of New Age Illustrated. Ad- 
dress, Older Generation Contest, The New Age 
Illustrated, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
No letters will be returned. 


Market Notes 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Editor, Elmer T. Peterson. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; 60c a year. “Articles must be informa- 
tive and inspirational, stimulate love of home and 
garden, and tell how to do the many things in- 
volved in gardening and home-making. We do 
not want fiction or poetry. Experience stories 
about gardening and home-making, giving in 
simple, non-technical language the story of how 
things were done, accompanied by clean, sharp 
photographs, are chiefly desired. Human interest 
of warm personal nature is appreciated. Manu- 
scripts are reported on twice a month, and pay- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 


O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 

you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. For every editor is Giljie for 
new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 
idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 
and selling. 





THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
Step by Step LESSON FEATURE 


ome * Pind ee * The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
and Camouflage It. absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
coe s.r About the Things regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
kien 6, Plows dee Beewwhee. prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 


Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 


Lesson 7. Bevinning the Story. | SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 


ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


“Crisis.” P . 
“Sus- The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 

Lesson 9, How to Secure “Su! SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
Lesson 10. “Suspense.” it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
Lesson 11, Characterization. for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 


Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. | with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 


Lesson 18. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color. both for $5.00. 


Lesson 14. Dialogue. 








Lesson 15. The Climax. 
Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
clusion. The Writer’s Digest, 
Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Characters. foe Gentlemen: I —e Bag = Order or personal check) 
Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct $5.00, for which send by return mail your IDEAL 
Literary Form. COURSE IN SHORT STORY W yy eubscr with twelve supple- 
i 19. What the Edit Want. mentary lessons, and also enter my 7 pent tion for one year 
a cae to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NO Tf you are already 
sacigea F ample Piet. ; a subscriber, mark out the word semter” Pad write in the mar- 
Lesson 21. The Young Writer gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) 
Sought by Editors. 
Lesson 22. Preparing the Manw- DRE Si:5e anniekiseenGniewens eet eau HepdsteOpeepileh 
script. 
Lesson 28. Originality. DEERE . 2°... ds sian suis eon epi keiiou sec mbnseaadinactedodeee sites 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
Lesson 25. Selling the Story. RE as cskne snes ncteneerueneesenae's ee ee ae ee 
































PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
FOR THE WRITER 


The writer needs a photographic magazine to supply helpful, 
practical information in an understandable and interesting manner, 
There must not be too many formulas, technical expressions or 
“‘dry’”’ scientific data. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited for the 
man or woman who is using photography in literary work. It aims 
to supply practical information in an interesting manner, to in- 
clude photographic travel articles, interesting bits of news and 
inspirational material which encourages and stimulates the reader. 
It addresses itself to students in schools and colleges, and be- 
lieves in promoting still and motion-picture photography wherever 
either or both may serve art, science, and industry. Lastly, it be- 
lieves in cordial editorial contact with its readers whether they are 
beginners, pictorialists or professionals. 

There are three monthly competitions; for advanced workers, be- 
ginners, and those who employ the services of a photo-finisher. The 
motion-picture department was the first in any American photo- 
graphic publication. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is known interna- 
tionally. It makes no claim other than that it tries to live up 
to its reputation of being a well-printed, interesting, and in- 
fluential photographic magazine. The regular readers of PHOTO- 
ERA MAGAZINE are best qualified to describe it and to state why 
it is worth having on the living-room table, at the camera club 
in the school-library, and the industrial photographie laboratory. 

Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better yet, send $2.50 
for a year’s subscription in the United States and Possessions. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 


WOLEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
U.S. A. 











PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. ash paid promptly 
upon pt Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 











LEARN TO WRITE JOKES 


Jingles, Puns, Parodies, Monologues, etc. 
Pep up your stories with original humor. 
My method makes it EASY. Complete 
Course, only $2.00. Sample Lesson and 
“Part-ticklers,” 25c. 


JACK W. PANSY, 296 Broadway, New York 








I WANT MANUSCRIPTS 
to place on the market. Fourteen years’ experience 
as author and authors’ agent. 

Criticism—Typing—Marketing. 
H. L. HURSH 
P. O. Box B-1013, Harrisburg, Penna. 














Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY JO 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 
bag AT, HOME QUICKLY In Spare Time, Watt Fanon Tulloss 


Way pevthens and Typewriting. Speed of 80 to 100 words 
oe “ye to 150 in Shorthand, Guaranteed. 


og gk old 
pag tw varyone Small c cost. Limited Special Offer 
Send for FREE B00K—Seeret Explained. Tells All. Write MOTODAY. 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 1296 College Hill, ® Springfield, Ohio. 


a custo ‘ 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


ment is made on first regular payment date after 
acceptance, at the rate of one cent a word and up.” 


The Natureopathic Publishing Co., 488 Main 
Street, Hartford, Conri. “We are making a com- 
plete revision of all stories in Scientific Nature- 
opath, breaking the entire magazine into one of 
more modern type with possibly one fiction story 
each month. We are looking for authors who 
have some knowledge of health topics and who 
can write for us. Our rate of payment varies 
from one-quarter to two cents a word.” 


U. S. Navy Magazine, 764 State Street, San 
Diego, Calif. Frederick W. Fish, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in 
the market for articles, short fiction stories, poems, 
etc., dealing with life or phases of the United 
States Navy.” 


MacLean’s Magazine, 143 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont., Can. Editor, H. Napier Moore. 
Issued semi-monthly; Ic a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We are interested in fiction and articles that are 
distinctly Canadian; also short stories not ex- 


ceeding 5000) words.” 


Modern Homemaking (formerly the American 
Needlewoman), Augsuta, Maine. M. G. L. Bailey, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 1c a copy; 25c a year. 
“We are in need of short stories of 3000 to 6500 
words in length. Poems are used occasionally, 
but they must be short.” 


The Beacon, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Miss M. W. Johnson. Issued weekly; 
3c a copy; 60c a year. “Wholesome stories for 
boys and girls from eight to fourteen years of 
age, not over 2000 words; short illustrated articles; 
and verse are welcomed. We are especially inter- 
ested in stories for the various church-festival 
days. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of one-third cent a word for prose and 
double rate for verse.” 


The Modern Stationer, 1181 Broadway, New 
York City. David Manley, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the 
market for articles about real stationery stores, 
stationers and sales methods, advertising, display 
photographs, stunts, etc., for more business. Pho- 
tographs are paid for at the rate of $1.00 to $3.00 
apiece. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of one cent a word.” 


American Machinist, 10th Avenue at 36th Street, 
New York City. Editors, Kenneth H. Condit 
and Fred H. Colvin. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We publish short, illustrated arti- 
cles of practical nature, to show short cuts in 
shop practice. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two to three weeks.” 
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Radio L’steners’ Guide and Call Book, 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. S. Gernsback, Editor. Issued 
quarterly ; 50e a copy; $1.75 a year. “We desire 
complete constructional data on up-to-date radio 
receiving sets and technical information for the 
improvement of broadcast receivers. Photographs 
are accepted with articles. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on promptly, and payment is made 01 
publication, at the rate of one cent a word and 
$1.00 for photographs.” 


Self-Defense, 1841 Broadway, New York. Edi- 
tor, Dale Gardner. Issued monthly; 1l5c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We can use articles pertaining to 
boxers, including intimate stories up to 1200 words. 
Fight fiction stories from 151) to 3000 words are 
wanted; also interesting d: ita on old-time fighters. 
Poems not longer than six stanzas are needed. 
M: anuscripts are reported on within a month, and 
payment is made on_ public: ation, at the rate of 
one-half to one cent a word.” 


The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, is in the market for ultra- 
modern fiction; adventure stories; western, north- 
woods, cowboy or ranch stories; mystery or de 
tective stories; and well-plotted sport stories. 
We particularly want good fight and_ baseball 
stories, frontier stories, love stories, and romantic- 
adventure stories. We can use a large number 
of good short stories, 2500) to (44) words, but are 
always glad to see longer lengths. <A reading 
fee of $1.00 is charged for every manuscript, 

regardless of length.” 


Mims Publishing Company, a new general book 
publishing company, Florence, Alabama, is in the 
market for stories of suitable book length with 
a distinctly Southern setting. 


The American Florist, 60 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Walter F. Conley. Issued 
weekly ; $1.00 a year. “We are interested in arti- 
cles, 750 to 1200 words, on any one in the floral 
industry who is doing the unusual. Photographs 
are used. Manuscripts are reported on promptly, 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one-half cent a word.” 


Sports Afield, 542 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Joe Godfrey, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish fishing 
and hunting stories with illustrations. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within sixty days, and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
one-half cent a word.” 

Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Editor, C. W. Dipman. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “First-class articles, 
pertaining to the trade, concise, clearly authorita- 
tively written, interesting and helpful, are wanted. 
Length limit is 2000 words. We can use some 
humorous poems, and photographs are always 
welcomed. Manuscripts are reported on monthly ; 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one cent a word.” 

Outdoors Pictorial, Washington, D. C., has been 
discontinued. 













Checks from magazines 


prove the value of 
Palmer Courses 


Stortes into which you've put thought and work 
—storics that have been fun to write — why 
should they ever come back? When you send 
them, make them stay ! You can have fat checks 
in place of rejection slips. The Palmer course 
in Short Story Writing takes the guesswork 
out of sales. Palmer courses are alert, modern, 
inspiring! They equip you to write the stories 
that magazines want today. Palmer students 
are not only sclling what they write, but win- 
ning prizes: 
“I was awarded the $500 prize in a recent story w riting 
contest.” *“xAly story On the North Fork won the 
$150 prize of a well known publication.” ... “I just 
received 6" from a ponular ma gaz ine for my stor} 
W e Were Pals —one of the prizes in their contest. 
“My name is in five publications this month.” ... «] 
have just finished a 17,000 werd novelette on order. 
Your Palmer Course has done all it promised -——an | 
mone. é« “I have earned enough since enrolling t» 
pay for mv course twice over.” ... “Ist received £98 
for the first story I ever wrote for publication !” 


Rupert Huches says, “The 
Palmer Institute, under the 

presidency of so ¢ pmine nta 
literary artist as Clayton 
Hamilton ... is quali’ed to 
render invaluable aid in the 
art and business of author- 
ship.” 





“IT would nave started on 
a literary career ten years 
sooncr,” says Katherine 
Newlin Burt, author of 
“Ouest” and many storics 
in “Harper's.” “Cosmopol- 
. stan,” “\1cCall’s” and other 

iam «=: Wgasines. 





Checks from magazines prove the value of 
Palmer Courses. Palmer Courses are endorsed 
by such famous writers as Gertrude Atherton, 
Rupert Hughes, Katherine Newlin Burt, Jim 
Tully, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Charles Kenyon, Frederick Stuart 
Greene, Alex McLaren, Julie M. Lippman, and 
Carl Clausen. 

Tf you want to write—if you have any talent at 
all—clip and send the coupon. 





Name ——EE 


} 
Address. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-Z, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without obligation or expense, infor- 


mation about your course in 


O English and Self-Expression 
O Short Story Writing 
(Each course is complete in itself) 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 








(Continued on page 0) 



































































Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 


to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 
P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1,P.O., 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


(OR) 

















If you are tired of groping for words that 


Fre @ accurately express your thoughts, write for 


_ a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 
Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 
HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 





$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 

Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 

ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 

Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 

313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














EARN MONEY WRITING 
short stories, novelettes, novels, photoplays, magazine and newspaper 
articles. My service will help you make the best of your ideas, It 
will help you write with care and skill—and then, it will help you 
market your work. No correspondence courses or books to sell— 
nothing but helpful, personal, reliable service. Write today for full 
particulars. LESLIE CLEMENS 


Dept. 4, 64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada. 














Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly dur- 
Ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. No exper- 
lence necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like 
it. nd at once for free k, Opportunities in Modern 
Photography and full particulars. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 7369, 3601 Michigan 4ve., Chicago, U.S. A. 








THE FLOOD OF FICTION 
(Continued from page 6) 


It is the working in of these qualities that 
results in the supreme quality—that of ap- 
peal. We may call this human interest, heart 
interest, story interest, or what we will— 
but the reader will perceive it—if it is there 
—and understand without a label. 

* * * 

One of my correspondents recently took 
exception to my statement that often the 
element of chance governs the aceptance or 
rejection of a manuscript; and says further 
that this is not consistent with another state- 
ment made by me—that there is a place for 
every good manuscript. 

Now let us consider this: I have said 
above that there is no over-production of 
good, original work—the sort that editors 
Nevertheless just such work 
Let us suppose the story 


are seeking. 
may be rejected. 
to be of a type of which the magazine, to 
which it is offered, uses but one a year, and 
that in a certain issue. If the one story has 
been purchased and is awaiting publication, 
that editor certainly will not purchase an- 
other to hold over for more than a year. 
Or, if the magazine to which offered has 
recently used, or now holds in its files un- 
used—a story of similar type, it will not 
buy, even though it does not limit its use 
to one of such per year. 

Or, the story may be a seasonal one, and 
offered too late, necessitating a hold-over of 
a year or more if purchased—a sufficient 
reason for rejection. 

Now add to these reasons one more, and 
you will see where the element of chance 
comes in: The editor reads the story, likes 
it, seriously considers acceptance, weighs it 
in his mind against another of apparently 
equal quality, and decides in favor of the 
other. And as he has not room on his 
schedule for both at the present time, this 
one must go back. 

If chance had not sent both stories to this 
editor’s desk at the same time, both their 
authors might have been made happy by ac- 
ceptances—and that is where the element of 
chance enters, 


Writer's Digest 
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VENTURING THE LONGER TALE 
(Continued from page 14) 


four hours; but I don’t believe it. Such a 
task seems physically impossible, and, fur- 
thermore, “Vathek” shows careful polishing 
in every line. The old Victorians did some 
marvelous feats of turning out “copy,” but 
it was at the expense of being frightfully 
prolix, discursive, and verbose. They wrote 
what came into their heads, often without 
stopping to think about it much. The man 
who wants to make a good living out of 
writing nowadays, and at the same time 
build for solid future success as a novelist, 
must be able to write with reasonable speed, 
and yet practise the art of selection and 
think about what he writes. 

If the task be great, the 
pay is great, too. I am not speaking of 
money, which may or may not come in quan- 
tity to recompense the toil. The real re- 
ward is in the work itself. If a writer does 
not know what thinking is until he starts a 
novel, still less does he know the true joy 
of writing. The pleasure one may gain 
from writing short stories is undeniable. I 
The characters in a 


But the reward! 


have enjoyed it often. 
short story may be very real to one. 

Yet this intimacy with short story char- 
acters, when compared with that which you 
enjoy in writing a novel, is as water unto 
wine. If you have any right to be writing 
a novel at all, your puppets are the visible 
reality to you, and the seeming world which 
lies about you is the illusion. It is no mere 
joke to say that the wives of novelists are 
sometimes jealous of the heroine. They are, 
and they have cause to be. For the heroine 
—dear, lovely wraith !—holds dominion over 
her creator’s heart for the time being, and 
takes tribute of all the better part of his 
nature. 

After the novel is written, the qualities of 
mind and spirit which entered into its mak- 
ing must be employed in selling it. Speaking 
generally, it is no light and easy task to sell 
a first novel, however good it may be. But 
itcan be done. All of them did it once upon 
atime. The giants were not always giants. 
They grew from pigmy stature. And they 
(Continued on page 52) 











CORONA 
in COLORS! 


The latest thing 
in portable typewriters 


CORONA stores are now dis- 

playing six beautiful new 
Duco finished Coronas — the 
very latest in personal writing 
machines. You will want one 
of these new colored Coronas, 
even if you already own a 
black one. Select a color to 
harmonize with your desk or 
the room in which you write. 


There are six colors to choose 
from — scarlet, blue, green, 
ivory, maroon and lavender. 
The coupon will bring you our 
latest literature with pictures 
of these new machines in 
actual colors. Mail it now! 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1217 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


PLEASE send me by return mail your latest litera- 


ture showing the new Duco finished Coronas in actual 
colors. 


Address 



















































FREE CRITICISM 


Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 











PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circular 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 


55 West 42d Street, New York 











ARE YOUR HANDS TIEDP 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon &t., Hartford, Conn. 








you are not selling those Scripts 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 


porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
362 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








THOSE WHO WRITE 
We do business for the established writer, but new 
names with talent behind them are encouraged. 
WRITE FOR TERMS 
Fiction Plays Radio Plays Scenarios 
GRAHAM AND WORTH 
Manuscript Mart 


225 Michigan Avenue, North Chicago 
Foreign and Western Affiliations 








DECEMBER PRIZE FOR WRITERS 





One month’s free service to first client whose patronage totals 
$3.00. Fine service to all. Wonderful Cooperative Marketing Plan 
for stamped envelope. Manuscripts under 1,500 words typed for 
25c. Short prose and poems criticized for 15¢ each, or longer 
works criticized for 25¢ each. Postage extra—always. Cheap, good 


service if people respond. Prizes each month 


H. W. AUSTIN, Courtland, Miss. 








AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
WRITERS INSTITUTE 
We teach short story and poetry writing as London, 
Stevenson, and Poe would have taught. Our 
INSTRUCTORS do write and sell stories and poems, 
If you can be taught, we can teach you. Enroll Now, 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN WRITERS 
INSTITUTE 


Box 696, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


Specialty Salesman Magazine, South Whitley, 
Ind. Robert E. Hicks, Editor. R. A. Dunkel- 
berg, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are always in the mar- 
ket for genuine inspirational stories and articles. 
Short stories should run from 3500 to 6000 words 
in length. Writers should remember that this 
magazine is interested only in the direct selling 
method of distribution. But we are more con- 
cerned with being helpful and encouraging and 
upbuilding in the matter of character and man- 
hood than with the technique of selling. We are 
trying to do a real work among men and women 
who must face hard facts. Articles may run 
from 1500 to 4000 words in length. We use an 
occasional serial. Genuine humor will find a 
welcome, too. Photographs are accepted with 
articles, and are paid for as part of article. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
et is made on acceptance, at the rate of 

1e-half cent a word and up.” 

Sport Story, 78-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, Lawrence Lee. Issued semi-month- 
ly; 15¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use season 
sports stories with much athletic competition. 
Stories should range from 3000 to 20,000 words 
in length, but the most desired length is between 
5000 and 8000 words. 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., is not in 
the market for outside contributions of any kind. 

The Mailbag, 519 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland. 
Ohio, has been merged with Postage, iS &. 
Isth St., New York. 

Billy Freezem Blotter, 1214-1216 Webster Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, O. A. Kline. Issued month- 
ly. “Intending contributors should send nothing 
without first writing for instructions and fret 
sample copies. Rate of payment averages from 
three to four cents a word, and $1.50 or mort 
for each usable idea submitted.” 

Amalgamated Features Service, 176 Hancock 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. “We are a new service 
for writers and can dis spose of every conceivable 
type of manuscript, both for the American and 
British markets. We are nel She interested 
in material for the trade journals. We charg: 
no reading fees of any sort; our sole requisite 
is that a stamped addressed envelope accompany 
all manuscripts intended for sale.” 





Spare-Time Money Maki g, 0 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, S. Gernsback. Issued 
monthly; 15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We need, at 
this time, stories of direct salesmen, preferably 
written as a sort of ‘true story’ in the first person, 
with a love interest, sacrifice theme, etc., and 
with pep and punch. Manuscripts are reported on 
slowly, and payment is made following publica- 
tion, at the rate of one cent a word.” 





lg, 











College Stories, Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. Jean 
Lawrence Miller, Editor. Issued nine times a 
year; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are inter- 
ested in novels, novelettes, short stories, articles, 
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poetry and humor. All must have some connec- 
tion with school or college life or characters. 
Old-fashioned photographs are also used. Manu- 
scripts are reported on in two weeks, and pay- 
ment is made on publication, up to one and a 
half cent a word.” 

Tales of Magic and Mystery, 931 Drexel Bldg., 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Walter 
B. Gibson, Managing Editor. ‘“‘We are in the 
market for short stories of from 1000 to 3500 
words, touching upon the strange, bizarre, and 
the unusual ghost stories, horror stories, etc. We 
also use articles on magic and miracles of the 
past and present, as well as on spirits and spirit- 
ism, etc. One of the regular features is a depart- 
ment on ‘Strange Personalities,’ and we would 
like to receive brief articles of 200 to 300 words 
on such people, living or dead. If a photograph 
or drawing, showing only the head of such a 
person can be supplied, so much the better. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one- 
half to one cent a word.” 


The Consolidated Press Service, 872 Lorimer 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Emil Zubryn, Editor. 
“We are in need of manuscripts adaptable for 
syndication. We are also in need of correspon- 
dents all over the country to supply us with special 
material. Those who desire to join our staff 
please get in touch with us at once. Enclose self- 
addressed and stamped envelope for a reply, 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance.” 


(Continued on page 54) 





Dear Mr. Uzzell: 


your articles and advertisements. 


worth-while. Other matters were pressing 


magazine; the love story, similarly done over, 


to demonstrate his weaknesses and the 
coaching. 


342 Madison Avenue 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, ge and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with al! minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Should be prepared ne: tly and accurately by an expe- 
rienced typist. specialize in typing, revising, and 
criticising manuscripts. Write for rates. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Send me your manuscripts for neat, accurate and 
satisfactory typing for publication. 50c per 1000 words. 
Free carbon copies. 
C. CHANDLER FRANKS 
Box 47, Harrod, Ohio 











Two Sales From One Criticism! 


—* writers have good ideas for stories but do not develop them properly; then 
they wonder why they don’t sell. The 


I demand recognition as your prize horrible example. My case rings the bell—so far as 
your helpfulness is concerned—far more deafeningly than any of these you have told about in 


Last September you criticized my first two attempts at fiction, and after I had read what 
you had to say, I agreed with you that the stories were terrible. True, you made some con- 
structive suggestions for re-plotting and ge iting the stories, 


stories away in a drawer. There they ra untouched until I came across them in June 
while I was looking for some papers in the drawer. 

I had a little leisure then and decided that I would try to rewrite the stories along the 
lines you had suggested. This I did, and both stories SOLD TO THE FIRST MARKETS 
TO WHICH I SUBMITTED THEM! The crook story, replotted and rewritten in line 
with your suggestions, I sold to CRIME MYSTERIES, the new Dell Publishing Company 
I sold to SWEETHEART STORIES. 


are not tremendous, but they were enough 
possibility of his succeeding with proper 
My correspondent’s name and address will be given on request. 


These sales, as the author pointed out, 


My fee for the criticism of a first manuscript not over 10,000 words in length is 
$10. If your story is less than 5,000 words the fee is $5. . 

If you wish to know more about my methods of teaching, I will send you a little 
booklet, “How I Work With Writers,” upon 


THOMAS H. 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


following letter, I think, is explanatory: 










but I felt that it was hardly 
anyhow, so I tucked your letter and the 


request. 


UZZELL 





New York City 





















































FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS; 


Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
(Established 1917) 


307 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 
Hollywood, California 













Photographs, Snapshots, Sold For You 
The average amateur photographer-journalist needs 
help in placing. If you can make them under our 
direction we can sell them. 
Send 4c stamps for circulars. 
R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Conn. 











DON’T HURRY YOUR WORK! 
Read “First Stories Magazine’ and see what your 
contemporaries are doing. Contribute and receive 
helpful crit’cism. Send 20c for sample copy of 
magazine and information. 

FIRST STORIES 
1839 Jefferson Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


Let us help you get more money for your short 
stories, poems, novels, plays, etc. Send manuscripts 
in original form or write for information. 
CALUMET PUBLISHING AGENCY 
83rd and Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
Detailed research on any subject. 
Club papers, Debating material, etc., 
individually prepared. 


P. O. Box 817, Washington, D. C. 











WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


Valuable contact with publisher-members—reduction 
on books, etc., are among advantages enjoyed by 
writer-members of ‘“‘Authors and Publishers Guild of 
America.” Write today for details and copy of 
“Authors Question and Answer Book.” 


Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 














Poetry Editor 


Offers ten unusually helpful lessons. Detailed indi- 
vidual instruction and real marketing aid. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN 
1026 Telegraph Bldg., 


Cincinnati, O. 














VENTURING THE LONGER TALE 
(Continued from page 49) 


grew because they exercised themselves and 
exercised their brain children. They trotted 
the dear infants around from one publisher 
to another until finally they found a home. 
They won, in the vast majority of cases, by 
patience and persistence quite as much as 
by talent. 

If your novel is intrinsically a sound and 
entertaining story of its type, if it is ade- 
quately developed and thoroughly well writ- 
ten, then it is only a question of plugging. 
You may have to plug a long time, but why 
shouldn’t you? Others had to do it. Jane 
Austen finished her best novel, “Pride and 
Prejudice,” at the age of twenty-two, and 
wrote “Sense and Sensibility” and “North- 
anger Abbey” before she was twenty-six. 
She did not publish anything until she was 
thirty-four, and she died eight years later. 
It may truly be said of her that she found 
her reward in the pleasure of writing her 
six exquisite masterpieces. Many similar 
instances of long-deferred publication of 
novels written by famous authors who lived 
to enjoy their success, and to repeat it again 
and again, point to the truth that there is 
only one formuta for literary success if you 
seek to cruise with the battleship fleet— 
make the thing as good as you can possibly 
make it, and then have faith in it. Never 
give up trying to sell, 


SPENSER 


IKE most poets, he felt the impulse of 

the day and hour. His poems reflect 
the color of the sky over his head, blue and 
sombre by turns. His piety, though at all 
times sincere, was more or less apparent ac- 
cording to the seasons—more or less en- 
grossing according as he felt the blessings or 
buffets of fortune. Yet above the span of 
his chequered career and alternating quest 
after earthly joy and heavenly bliss, an in- 
dubitable idealism is spread like the rainbow 
arching over a landscape beaten by the rain 
and illumined by the sun.—Emile Legouis, 
in “Spenser.” 


Writers Digest 
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HURDLING THAT SLUMP 
(Continued from page 24) 


tographic sensitiveness” for all useable bits 
of life, color and incident with which you 
come into contact daily. 

(6) Retain a happy outlook on life. Once 
a writer gets a “soured” outlook, his ability 
as an author sinks to zero. Only the happy 
mind can remain fresh, alert, creative. This 
is the most essential requirement of the 
writing mind. You must find life interest- 
ing if you would produce writings of interest 
to others. A drab mind invariably produces 
drab material. Furthermore, the happy and 
alert mind grows with usage. This is the 
type of mind enjoyed by those fortunate 
writers who have grown successful and 
well-known from a small beginning. No 
famed writer ever kept a drab style of mind 
for long, if, indeed, he ever tolerated it. 





At Los Angeles clouds are photographed 
daily and stored for future use in pictures. 
The fog effects in films are provided by the 
sub-title writers —H umorist 


















ATTENTION, WRITERS— Manuscripts and Scenarios typed neatly 


promptly, according to the required 
standards. Rates (with or. copy free): Straight typing. without 
any corrections—50c per thousand. Typing with minor correc- 
tions; such as, mistakes in spelling, grammar, punctuation, and 
paragraphing—75c per thousand. Poetry, 2c a line. Five likely 
markets suggested free. Eight years’ experience in typing. Work 
proof read. We also address envelopes and fill in circulars; prices 
according to the quantity. 


THE HANSEN COMPANY, 1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











TYPING 


Ten years’ experience typing and revising manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy free. Write for special 
rates. 

OLIVE JORDAN 
2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, Ill. 


ee 











WRITERS AND CLUB MEMBERS: 


minor errors 
your own 








Manuscripts typed, 10c a page; one carbon copy, 
corrected, two markets suggested. Stationery printed; 
or greetings on cards or folders; also other job printing at 
Telephone 6—6095. 


THE TYPERIE 
702 North Vernon, 


poems 
very reasonable rates. 


Dallas, Texas 
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TYPING DONE RIGHT 


Manuscripts of all kinds. Neat 
Minor corrections and clear carbon copy free, 





work, Prompt 
service. 
60c a thousand words. Poetry 2c a line. 


H. WINFIELD BEAL 
6018 Trinity Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Book manuscripts a: specialty. 
supervision. 
_The charges for Reading, full Letter of 
Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, 
are as follows: 
1,000 words or less............ $1.00 


1,000 to 2,000 words........... 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words ee 
3,000 to 4,000 words........... 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words........... 3.75 


Words over 5,000 in one manuscript, and 
up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for 
each thousand words; ask for special rates 
on longer manuscripts. 

Poetry, $1.50 for one, two or three poems 
of a total between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 
for one, two or three poems of a total 
between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing, 50c a thousand words. 
carbon copy, 75c. 


With one 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


(James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors. 


Reading and criticism of manuscripts, 
revision, and preparation of manuscripts 
and advised upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 


advice regarding markets. Editing, 
for publication. All manuscripts read 
An efficient typing service under personal 


Address, SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 5 Alex. Bldg., Franklin, Ohio 


Text Books for Writers 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts....... $2.50 
Py eg 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters........... 2.50 
$6 Dramatic Situations................ ‘1.50 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing.. 1.20 


Modern Photoplay Writing............ 3.00 


Plotting the Short Story.............. 1.00 
Figurative Language.................. 1.50 
Writing for the Trade Press........... 1.00 
Rhymes and Bleters...........6scccc ccs cc 75 
The Way into Print... .............6000. .50 
How to Write a Short Story.......... 65 
The Manuscript Record............... 1.00 
What Editors Want.................. 25 
Advice of Editors on Preparation of 
INEIIOE, 6 5 occ fe sie guid ga wiownis 25 















































RELIABLE 
SALES SERVICE 
FOR WRITERS OF 
ARTICLES - SHORT STORIES 
NOVELETTES - SERIALS - ETC 


NOTHING To SELL BuT 


“SELLING SERVICE” 








We sell at ane at 1 ai n ne ourses— 
pi “ 


pr tio g 
with others. Ir tructic m Circular 
sent free to any wr iter. Address: 


THE B-B SERVICE Co. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
field. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our tvice most ad- 
vantageous. Sales department operated on commission basis. Send 
for free book’et. Established 1917 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





Practica SeErRvICE For WRITERS 
Juveniles a Specialty 
Reading fee $1.00. Available markets and 
constructive criticism tree. 
ADELE S. BAILEY 
Box 186, Zanesville, Ohio 








WRITERS: HOLLYWOOD REVISION 
AND PUBLISHING CO. 

Revise, type, market novels, short stories, articles, 

Reasonable rates. Complete photoplay service, includ- 

ing copyright. Booklet free. 

218 Ries Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














ATTENTION, POETS 


Poems of every kind—Long and Short—Lyric, Epic, Dramatic 
—Serlous and Ht rous—desired. If we cannot use same, will 
state reasons, and give you ABSOLUTELY FREE criticism, if 
so requested. Self-addressed and stamped envelope must accom- 
pany all poems for return. 

Address THE P. & P. MAGAZINE, Publishers, 
236 West 55th St., New York City. 











» MANUSCRIPTS EDITED 


Typed and revised under the honest supervision of experienced 
writers who maintain high standards of efficiency in the preparation 
of prose manuscripts. Book manuscripts a specialty. 

100 % perfect typing, 50c¢ a thousand words. Carbon copy, 20¢ 
the thousand words. Poems, 3c per line. Extra first and last page, 
minor revisions and reading free. Request letter or—mail that 
manuscript to us. 


BUREAU OF EDITING, Altus, Oklahoma 








EXTRA WRITERS EXTRA 


Manuscripts prepared for publication by experienced 
Writers’ Typist. 3ad English, grammar, spelling and 
punctuation corrected, Rates: 75c per 1000 words; 
over 10,000, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 2c a line. 
One extra typed copy free. Quick service. 

ANDREW DUZYNSKY 
2024 West 18th Street, Chicago, IIl, 











Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 51) 


sae Stories, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York. Editor, Clinton A. Faudré. “We are in 
the market for short stories and novelettes up 
to 25,000 words in length, and will pay two cents 
a word and up, on acceptance, for First Amer- 
ican Serial Rights. Western mystery stories and 
psychic stories are especially needed. Manuscripts 
are reported on within a week.” 

The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., De- 
troit, Mich. George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor, 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are at present overloaded with non-fiction, both 
long and short. We are always glad to consider 
outstanding fiction that will appeal to boys of 
high school age. Short stories should run from 
1000 to 5000 words in length, and serials from 
10,000 to 50,000 words. Stories should be as well 
told as for adult readers and have plenty of plot 
and action and good characterization. Serious or 
humorous poetry, that the older boy will enjoy, 
is used, and photographs of older boy interest are 
accepted. Manuscripts are reported on within 
ten days, and payment is made on acceptance, 
rate dependent on value of material to us.” 

Writers’ Protective League, 1001 Hi-Long Bldg., 
Columbus, Ohio. “We are in the market for arti- 
cles helpful to writers, for publication in The 
Helping Hand, the League’s official bulletin, which 
makes its initial appearance in January, 1928. 
These articles should be definite, not confined 
to any one branch of writing, and should not 
exceed 1500 words. We will pay on acceptance, 
at a minimum rate of one-half cent a word. We 
also want letters describing all types of fraudu- 
lent services offered to writers, as it is our pri- 
mary purpose to expose all such services. Tell 
your experiences briefly, but state all the facts. 
Letters accepted will be paid for at a flat rate 
of $5.00 each.” 

A. B._C. Magazine, official organ American 
Business Clubs, 804 Rockford National Bank 
Bldg., Rockford, Ill. Editor, Royden E. Tull. 
Issued monthly; l5c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
desire articles on business, business management, 
etc., in general. No specialized manuscripts will 
be considered, for our readers are young business 
men from all businesses and professions. We can 
also use clean fiction of action type, but nothing 
with sex or love interest dominant will be consid- 
ered. Photographs are accepted as illustrations 
with articles. At the present time we are not in 
the market, as our needs are well supplied.” 


Robert Collier, Inc., 599 Fifth Avenue, at Forty 
eighth Street, New York City. “In January, 1928, 
we expect to bring out a new magazine called 
‘How. The articles in it will be of an inspira- 
tional nature and most of them will be written 
by the editors. But in each issue we expect to 
publis h three or four stories. These will be re- 
prints, for the most part, of such stories as ‘The 
Urge,’ by Maryland Allen; ‘Martin Garrity Gets 
Even,’ by Courtney Ryley Cooper and Leo. F. 
Creagan; and the Cappy Ricks type of go-getting, 
successful building tales. Stories showing the 
power of the subconscious mind will be especially 
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One of the features of ‘How’ will be 
a department called Short Cuts. In this will be 
featured short articles about men and women 
who have made a quick jump up one rung of the 
ladder of success. Incidents of this kind will be 
eagerly welcomed. Robert Collier will be the 
editor.” 


welcome. 


Taxi News, 220 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 
Edward McNamee, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We publish brief humorous 
articles on Taxicabs; also humorous poems and 
photographs. Manuscripts are reported on imme- 
diately, and payment is made on acceptance.” 

IV’ater Motoring, 1517 Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, Ewart Hetherington Ross. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We desire 
technical articles, cruising stories or good fiction 
dealing with the use of outboard motors. Stories 
of approximately 1500 words in length and ac- 
companied by photographs are preferred. Manu- 
scripts are paid for on acceptance, at the rate 
of one to two cents a word.” 





Heart of America ‘Mesic Publishing Co., Box 
6636, N. E. Station, Kansas City, Mo., will accept 
a number of song manuscripts to be published 


during the coming year on royalty contracts, free 
of all expense to the composers. They are new 
publishers, but expect to have representatives in 
all large cities before the close of the year. 


Twelfth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Editor, Ray F. Kuns. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We publish 
articles on construction and repair of automobiles, 
engines, bodies, etc. Articles describing methods 
of repair used by garagemen and service station 
owners, covering every phase from service opera- 
tions on the engine to battery charging and vul- 
canizing, are wanted. Well illustrated articles are 
preferred. We can also use inspirational stories 
of dealer and garage owner successes. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within one week from 
date received, and paid for on acceptance, at the 
rate of one-half cent a word.” 


futomobile Digest, 22 E. 













Canning Age, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. “We are 
interested in getting in contact with technical 


writers who can go into a food canning or pre- 
serving plant and write articles on the production 
phases of packing foods in tin or glass.” 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, os “We are very 
anxious to consider a few more Far North yarns 
in the short-story length—tales of the Hudson Bay 
region, the Yukon eer points farther north. 
These stories should be characterized by action, 
suspense and drama, with a minimum of romance. 
We pay from one and one-half to five cents a word 
acceptance. 





on 














New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 
Editor, Glenn C. Sevey. Issued weekly; 5c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “All home economic, fic ‘tion, 


juvenile material and verse manuscripts should be 
addressed to Mrs. Mary R. Reynolds, Associate 
Editor. Poems of all types are needed; also very 
sharp clear photographs. Manuscripts are re- 


(Continued on page 58) 









Start the New Year Right 


Own a typewriter and write like a business man. 
Keep carbons of important letters. 


Save time. 


New low prices now on Al] 
Standard Makes 
Get your favorite machine at a saving of 40% to 
Late mcdel Underwocds, Royals, ae ax 
Seto, Remingtons, remanufac- 
tured like new from top to bottom. 
10 days’ free 
Sold direct on EZ monthly 


60% 


5-year guarantee. 
trial. 
payments. 


Nothing else like this in all the World! 


We, exclusively, can supply the remanufactured 
Underwocd equipped with RESTORY, the auto- 
matic ribbon inker that makes one ribbon last a 


FREE on Underwocds. 
Write today for bargain catalog 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., 654 W. Randolph Street 


Typewriter er 


year in busy office. 
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Big Stone Gap, Virginia 














HALF RATES FOR TYPING 


Your first work sent us 
paper, Elite (Government 
prompt, neat Grammatical « 


thousand words with carbon copy 


HERBERT REED 


153 W. College Ave., 


We guarantee satisf: 
standard) 
ver 






action. Good bo 
type, correct form; accurate 
Sixty cents per 








sights corrected 






Springfield, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS, POEMS AND PLAYS 
TYPED 


Prompt and 
Rates. For 


930 Kuhl Ave., 


I: fficient 
full information 
FLORIDA MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
BUREAU 











Reasonable 
address: 


Service; 








Orlando, Florida 














MANUSCRIPTS 


‘Neatly and accurately typed. Fifty cents per 
thousand words, Poetry, one cent a line. 
Envelopes addressed and all kinds of typing. 


LULA HURRLE 


301 Inter-Southern Blidg., 








Louisville Ky. 






























AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Your 
and promptly. 


MISS JEAN DANIELS 


211 S. Main St., 


manuscripts typed neatly, 







accurately 









Reasonable rates. 







Greeneville, Tenn. 














Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a success- 
ful writer and not realize it. If you have 
the natural qualities of mind required, 
then by proper training under Dr. Burton you will 
be able to perfect your style and technique, de- 
velop. iets. and produce splendid salable stories. 

ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today for this 
interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will re- 
ceive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is worth your 
while to train for authorship. No obligation to you. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
462 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Burton 








> 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of ‘the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.’ 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 








WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages—Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume by 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
ualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so much to the euc- 
cess of your ideas. 
Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 


Address 

















will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates 





Writer's Digest 


LIBEL AND SLANDER 
(Continued from page 28) 


At first glance all this seems like a limita- 
tion on free speech. Yet it is logical and 
fair. It protects your hearth and property 
as well as your neighbors. No weapon is 
sharper than the spoken or written word. It 
is just as reasonable for the law to guard 
its edge as it is to disarm and place behind 
the bars a slugger who hits people over the 
head with a sledge hammer. Let the judge 
and jury speak, and accuse, and enjoin, but 
let the writer beware of electing himself 
judge and jury, lest the court literally and 
figuratively sit upon him also. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
GUILD OF AMERICA 


(Continued from page 31) 


writers. Of course, nothing can be done all at 
once, and the program must be of some practical 
value in order to attract intelligent men and 
women, 

Clearly, something should be done, and an or- 
gan ization of all kinds of writers, beginners and 
professionals, is just the type of organization to 
make itself felt. 

Yours fraternally, 
Howarp T. Dimick, 
Shreveport, La. 


Note: 
Dial his first, 
Justice.” 


Mr. Dimick recently sold to The 


serious, Negro story called 


TO A MANUSCRIPT 


By MarsHaLtt MorGan 


What! you have come home in vain 
With drooping ears and lines of pain? 
You dirty, shaking blighter 
Worn— 
Torn— 
Get into this typewriter ! 
And now, all clean—damn you— 
Get hence again! 





know what you should write and not 
to do 

Is like the nail without the hammer’s 
blow; 


Action alone will count to bring you through, 


And set you in the way you ought to go. 











Walter S. Chansler 
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GREETING CARD VERSES 
(Continued from page 35) 


A two-line verse holding a definite thought 
is this: 
May every clock and ringing chime 
Tell you “Merry Christmas time.” 


(Bromfield Pub. Co.) 


These are just a few to show that there is 
no hard and fast rule about “don’ts,’”’ nor 
does it follow that because a verse is turned 
down several times that it will not sell some- 
where. If it is plainly no good, you should 
know it as well as the editors and not waste 
postage on it. If you believe it is as good as 
others that sell, keep on trying to place it. 

The following list comprises the members 
of the Greeting Card Association, also many 
others who are not members of the Asso- 
ciation. Firms vary greatly in their relia- 
bility and in the matters of payment and 
promptness. Some firms which are slow are, 
nevertheless, reliable. It is impossible in a 
list of this sort to describe the policies and 
rating of each firm, but I have omitted some 
companies which are often listed because | 
have found them too slow in reporting on 
verses to warrant doing business with them. 
If one wishes to be absolutely sure that a 
firm is in the market, it is well to write in 
advance, yet this would often retard a sale, 
for a firm might not be in the market for 
general offerings, yet might take something 
especially good if it arrived, and no firm can 
judge whether a writer’s verse would be ac- 
ceptable without samples. 

Experience must pave each writer's own 
way, but if every bit of information is 
gleaned from letters of rejection and hints 
dropped by the editors of various companies, 
one’s speaking acquaintance with the greet- 
ing card market will grow and sales _ will 
follow. 

T. V. Allen Co., 810 Maple St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Beckman Co., 310 No. 11th St., Philadelphia. 

The Boston Line, 178 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Bromfield Publishers, 14 High St., Brookline, Mass. 
Butler, Thomas & Co., 1201 Race St., Philadelphia. 
Chas. S. Clark Co., 218 West 40th St., New York. 
A. M. Davis Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Dreyfuss Art Co., 514 Broadway, New York. 
Exclusive Co., 414 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia. 
Glenside Art Co., Glenside, Pa. 


Hall Bros., Grand Ave. and Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


(Continued on page 59) 


TURN THE 
SPOTLIGHT 
ON THE 
LITERARY 
SHARKS 


EVERY WRITER IN AMERICA 


Who Is Not a Member of the 
Authors’ League of America Inc. 


SHOULD BELONG TO THE 
WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


BECAUSE 

They Provide 
1. Dependable Information Service. 
2. Equitable Adjustment Service. 
3. Protection Against Fraud. 





One question correctly answered may save 
you many dollars and much valuable time. 
Don’t guess about the merit and integrity of 
propositions offered om Investigate. Be sure. 

A 














WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


E. B. Price, Gen. Mer. 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 








BEFORE YOU INVEST 
INVESTIGATE 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED FREE! 
A two-cent stamp will bring you full particulars. Do 
not delay but write today and take advantage of this 
special free offer. 

ALBERT J. ENGLISH 
309 Belleview Ave., La Junta, Colorado 











Do you need help in getting editors to accept your 
work? Write us. Introduc- 
tory offer to new patrons during month of December. 
AUTHOR’S HELPER 
Iron River, Wis. 


We type, criticize, etc, 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Promptly and neatly typed according to editor’s re- 
quirements. 50c per 1000 words. One carbon copy. 
Give me a trial. 
LUCILE MUTH 
631 S. Topeka St., El Dorado, Kans. 

















TYPING WANTED 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed, 60c 
per 1,000 words. Carbon copy free. Poems, 
2c per line. 

MRS. H. McCANN 
746 S. Noble St., ' Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MOT SHU SLL SLL WLLL DOLL ELL 


We a and Market 


BOOKS si: UNUSUAL KIND: 


Those Having a Purpose 


Estimates Furnished. 
Catalogue Mailed On Request. 


Dept.C, 1841 BROADWAY, New York City 
TST STU SMI SUL SLL Le LHL PLL LL 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 





Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


Advertising Manager 


22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 
AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
n “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in “Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”’—Even Holden—tnese 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 5d) 


ported on promptly, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of $3.00 a column for prose, 
and 10c a line for verse. 

Club Management, 327 So. LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Leigh Mettalfe. Editor. Issued monthly; 
\Uc a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want articles on 
new clubs being erected, club man: iging, etc. We 
use photographs. atuecsions are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of one cent a word.” 

Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, George Venables. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. ‘We are glad to con- 
sider articles that are of direct interest to the 
Toilet Goods Industry. Photographs are accepted 
with articles. We do not publish poetry. Manu- 
scripts are reported on in about ten days, and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 

Trapper, 386 S. 4th Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Otto Kuechler. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are 
overstocked with all kinds of material at present.” 


Hunter Trader 


Greenwich Village Arts Club, 61 East 
Street, New York City, announces a new litera 
magaz in e to be inz 1ugurated during the winter 


1927. “The magazine will consist of convention: 
and free verse, articles on poetry, interviews with 
poets, and review of volumes of verse. SI 
tories will be accepted if they have a lite 
hactavceuel Prose articles must be written au 
thoritatively and preferably by experienc 
writers or faculty members. They as well as the 
short stories should be limited to 1000 wor 
Poems may be of any length. Payment will 
made on publication. Communications, enclosin 
a Sin envelope, should be addressed 
editors, in care of de. club.” 


Practically all writers realize the extreme 
value of keeping a carbon copy of the 
manuscripts they send out. If much erasing 
is done on the original manuscript, parts of 
the carbon copy will be so blurred as to be 
unreadable. Writers will find it worth their 
while to go over carbon copies carefu'ly 
before the original manuscript is mailed, 
and write over any blurred parts with a pen. 
The carbon copy should be dated and given 
a number then, and filed away in _ its 
numerical order. 


‘This is just the place for me,’ 
Said the humorist at the shore, 
“For here whene’er I crack a joke 
The breakers simply roar.” 
—Boston Transcript 
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RTH R E. SC OTT | Expert criticism, revision, and marketing 
U of manuscripts. If you want real edito- 
rial assistance, write for particulars. 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic ROOM 21, 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 74 wht Place, New York 
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GREETING CARD VERSES MANUSCRIPTS 


(C ontinued jrom page 57) ' reatly and accurately typed in proper form, 

Henderson Lithographing Co., Norwood, Ohio. with minor corrections in spelling and punc- 
Keating Co., 9th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. Be ale a, S ‘ : 
Jessie H. McNichol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. tuation, Fifty cents per thousand words, 
Milner Bros., 367 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. carbon copy free. 
John H. Neatby Co., Epler Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Address: GUS BOND, Sierra Blanca, Texas 
Rust Craft Publishing Co., 1000 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. are . ara 7 
Stanley Man Co., Dayton, Ohio. AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Superior Greeting Card &. 1227 Arch St., Phila- Manuscripts elegantly typed to comply with editors’ 

delphia. F demands. A prompt and efficient service will merit 
Turner & Porter, 40 W. Sawn St., Buffalo, N. Y. See uae Free carbon copy. Corres- 
Brady Robbins Co., 1327 W. Washington Blvd., geben a 

Chicago, Ill. 4 THE STANDARD TYPING BUREAU 
Sidney J. Burgoyne & Sons, 2120 Allegheny Ave., Box 480, New Britain, Conn. 

No. Philadelphia. 
Buzza Co., Minneapolis, Minn. a S “ a 
Edward E. Clark, 30 E. Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. COLLEGE GRADUATE TYPIST 
Doughty Davidson Pub., Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., Yous ghatoplage, stories, poems, ote... typed PROMPT. NEAT AND 


ACCLE ATE on hammer mii bond ¥ iper, proof read, and corrections 


New York. made. aii Lette i yped, Pg ope : ggaren . am . 
Dupuis Rickman Eng. Co., 607 So. Dearborn St., oe 45¢ per 1.0 ee ee 
Chicago Sample of my work sent on reques 
Stage 100% typing and SATISFACTION guaranteed. 


Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. DOROTHEA M. ZINK 
Stephen Greene Co., 34 Market St., Philadelphia. 1018 N. Trumbull Ave.. Bay City, Mich. 


Harcourt & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Japanese Wood Novelty Co., Providence, R. I. ae 
E. Little Co., 432 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, MANUSCRIPTS 
Calif. ne ee mgm ie bien ve . 
Mastercraft Pub. Co. 2218 No, Racine Ave., eo y Bg nan _— 5 =. 
Chicago. ; os copy es e , . - 
Murray Publishers, 6152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. ee 
Newman Pub. Corp., 43 E. 19th St., New York. EDNA A. LIEURANCE 
Shreve & Co., San Francisco, Calif. Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka, Kansas 
Stauder Eng. Co., 4130 Belmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Thompson Smith Co., 53 Fifth Ave., New York. 
P. F. Volland Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, LANDERS LETTER SHOP 
Ill. 3 : : 
\merican Friendly Greetings Co., Summer St., pascegrenig tr: —— - PP se: gn 
44 Newark, N. J. 2 specialize in all phases of typing and letter servic In the pre 
Alfred Bartlett, 248 Boylston St., Boston. ae a ca a 6. nical eal 
British Canadian Pub. Co., 123 Richmond St., sonny vt 0 a eden iaits 4 aa Pact 
W. Toronto, Canada. es pa ia nt line pay ti . ee ale Ts ; 
Carpenter Co., 9th and Dauphin St., Philadelphia. oi % pases 
William E. Coutts, 263 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
Canada. ANUSCRIPTS TYPED; manifolding, 
Art Craft Guild, 306 Minor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. mimeographing, addressing and mail- 
Bockmann Engraving Co., 2218 No. Racine Ave., ing. Accurate, reliable, fast service. 
Chicago. Moderate rates. Mimeographing 300 sheets, 
Philip C. Klein, 69 No. St., Rochester, N. Y. $2.65; 500, $3.15. 
Harder & Bozenberg, 353 Broadway, New York. MAILING SERVICE CO. 
Leubrie & Elkus, 11 West 19th St., New York. 1940 Fisk Bldg., New York 
~ he & James, 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto, Can. 
letropolitan Lithograph Co., Everett, Mass. Saha 
wen Cand Ko: Elmira, N. 'Y. AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT 
—— Novelty Co., 18 West 18th St.. New Carefully Typed and Delivered Promptly. 
OrkK, 4 a ede “ony. T0c “Es Pa aterer 
Rexall Magazine, Leon St., Boston, Mass. dpa hin eaideiaae ES SE PE TERT 
Ernest Sandford, 636 Warren St., Boston, Mass. ae ee ee 
Averill Art Co., 312 E. Colfax St., Denver, Colo. (Miss) M. L. MCMULLIN 
Bastian Bros., 1600 Clinton Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 118 Chestnut St., Waltham, Mass. 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A won- 
derful field for the writer who under- 
stands it. The book below will tell you 
just how to go about it—how to make 
your efforts command the maximum 
in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


HE magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 


HOW 10 SYNDICATE - 
ern newspapers offer 
MANUSCRIPTS an unlimited field to 
By FELIX J. KOCH the ambitious writer. 


Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few hours’ 
work to exceptional 
profit. 

There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects — anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 








Cloth-bound; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subject 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 

If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., | 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” for | 
which I enclose $1. 
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Writer's Digest 


Cincinnati Art Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Criterion Card Co., 244 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Paul L. Baruch Pub. Co., 109 West 57th St., 
New York. 

Perl Art Co., 1129 East 43rd St., Chicago, III. 

Holmes Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 

Heywood, Strasser & Voight, 26th St. and 9th 
Ave., New York. 

C. B. Lovewell Co., 470 Talbot Ave., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Missouri Eng. Co., 1013 Grand Ave., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

June Norcross, 315 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Erle D. Parker, 79 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass 

Process Engraving Co., Crawford and 1&th St., 
Chicago, IIl. ; 

Rose Co., 22 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Stecher Lith. Co., Rochester, N. Y 

Williams Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Arthur T. White, Westfield, Mass. 

Members of the Greeting Card Associa- 
tion who no longer buy verses are: Allen 
Co., Butler Thomas, Murray Co., Stanley 
Co. and Superior Greeting Card Co. 

Policies of companies are frequently 
changing, and there may be a few errors in 
the above list, but I believe it is as nearly 
up to date as it is possible to make it without 
sending letters to each firm. I have pur- 
posely omitted any companies with which 
I have had unsatisfactory dealings. 


And may you “Sunshine” utter 
So well in Greeting verse, 
That little checks may flutter 

Into your open purse! 





WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 36) 


Who would perform this “teaching” serv- 
ice for the budding author if the editor 
did not? That in the main is the chief func- 
tion of the editor in the training of the 
novice for practical authorship. Every writer 
needs a few hard knocks ; a moderate amount 
is good on the principle that David Harum 
gave: ‘‘A moderate amount of fleas is good 
for a dog; it keeps him from broodin’ on 
being a dog.” It is the knocking that makes 
the author know himself and his work for 
what each is truly worth. 

Premature success may spell failure in the 
long run. An early success may, and in the 
majority of cases does, remove the incen- 
tive for greater goals. One must work hard 
and patiently and wisely in order to win in 
any field of endeavor. He is a true genius 
who can surmount the success of early life. 

It is good horticultural practice to prune 
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young trees, cutting them back from time to 
time so that they will grow a stocky trunk 
and strong branches. In literature it is the 
editor who is to perform the action of prun- 
ing for the young author. He cuts out the 
worthless in order that the deserving will 
shine forth brighter. 

After all isn’t writing like life, in which 
the primal law is the survival of the fittest. 
Writers who can not withstand the blow of 
rejection are in no way fitted for the palm 
of success. Discouragement and failures 
should be stepstones for future attainments. 

Simple as these truths may appear they 
are beyond the ken of some writers. Let 
these remember that success will come to 
them in proportion to their patience, their 
industry, and their persistency. There are 
no magic words in literature, no “Open Se- 
same.” There is only the one word “work.” 


CZECH LITERATURE 


ZECH literature developed only gradu- 

ally, and acquired a high artistic stand- 
ard only at the end of the nineteenth century. 
During the whole first half of the nineteenth 
century Czech poetry lay under the spell of 
romanticism and produced comparatively 
little of permanent value. It lacked and 
dreaded that enthusiasm, that unbridled im- 
agination, lofty irony, and lyric emotional- 
ism which constituted the magnetic charm 
of Western romanticism. It often lacked 
also in artistic beauty and in wealth and di- 
versity of ideas, and adhered generally to 
those tendencies which it considered useful 
for patriotic propaganda, for the promotion 
of the culture of the language and of na- 
tionalism. The chief ideas of Czech roman- 
ticism were: nationalism, pan-Slavism, Old 
Slav mythology, language, and folklore cul- 
ture. The greatest talents which it produced 
were Macha, Erben and Celakovsky.— 
Vladimir Nosek, in “The Spirit of Bohemia.” 





TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 _N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 
















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
At 60 cents per 1000 words. One carbon 
copy free. Check should accompany 
manuscript. 
MISS HARRIET ADDEMS 
333 So. Myrtle Ave., Kankakee, II. 













TYPIST 
Wants manuscripts to copy. 
Work guaranteed. 
M. C. ROBERTSON 
498 Brewster St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quick, efficient service. Properly prepared 
with minor corrections. Prices reasonable. 
Let me type your manuscripts. 

MISS CREDITH NELMS 
Frankfort, Kansas. 


a 

















TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed to meet editorial requirements, 
: thousand words with carbon copy. 


45 cents per 
Special rates on book Mss. No order too large nor 


too small, 
FANNIE WARREN 
126 N. 7th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

















SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
to be typed and revised. $1.00 
(Enclose 


Articles, lectures, letters, etc., 

r thousand words; 75c per thousand words plain copy. 
remittance.) All work strictly confidential 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


2516 Broadway, New Orleans, La. 



















Neatly and correctly prepared for publication, 75c 
*| per thousand. Prompt service, minor corrections. 
One carbon copy. Ten years’ typing experience. 


Copy work of all kinds solicited, 
LOLA W. WESSON 


606 North Boulevard, Richmond, Va. 


























Recent Sales to: 


AUGUST LENNIGER, Authors’ Agent 





ARE YOU SEEKING A RELIABLE AGENT? 


One who sells articles, short 
stories and books? 


merican Field and Stream Children Amazing Stories Doubieday-Page 
7 Faweett Pub'ica ions Mystery Magazine Home Friend Masazine roup 

Set Macfadden Publications American Needlewoman —. Sy Star and many 
Raventore Dell Publishing Co. Sea S.ories Laught others. 


EXPERT CRITICISM, REVISION, TYPING, MARKETING 


Suite 216—155 East 42nd Street. 
Write for Particulars New York City. 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standard in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 
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now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable ript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored urnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 





75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 


75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 
25 Manila Envelopes, 444x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 
25 Manila E nvelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected, 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set, The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mai] 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 


Large Manila, flap pasted envelopes (9”x12”) can be 
purchased from us at the following prices: 


SO EB eis vie swcneeewente e's o6ire $1.00 
BO SN i eictewitiecrwssneaweoceres 1.75 
Eee cree reer rere 8.75 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITERS DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........ 


Nick ew nee. sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 








Writers Digest 


THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 38) 


logically to account for the motives, which 
resuited in certain actions. 

It requires not only courage, but absolute 
impartiality, to examine and study one’s self 
without predilection. Yet it is inescapable 
because Self is the best criterion by which 
the writer can measure others. And in pro 
portion as his self-analysis is sound, will his 
characterization be true to life. Without him- 
self being aware of it, the subliminal, hidden 
deep within himself, will color all his writing 
and tinge it with his own individuality. 

Especially to the aspiring, struggling writ 
er must the subliminal be a source of unfail- 
For when he has, consciously, 
thought and written, 


ing comfort. 
worked and _ studied, 
without tangible results, and is ready to give 
up in despair, the unconscious will not leave 
It will unexpectedly open 
submerge him with 


him in the lurch. 
up the thought sluices, 
those vainly sought ideas and urge his pen 
on with a facility that seems incredible. In 
creative work, we may hope for the best that 
is in us to come from the unconscious. 

This is especially true when we have con 
ciously striven for a certain goal which we 
seem unable to reach, and are about to give 
up in despair. Very often has the uncon- 
scious come to the assistance of a despondent 
artist. Just the same, it would be extremely 
foolish for any writer to sit down with hands 
tolded in his lap, waiting for the unconscious 
or subliminal to do the work for him. Such 
a one is bound to be disappointed. He can 
hope for its help only if he has the material 
in him, and if he has consciously striven to 
accomplish his end. The subliminal, there- 
fore, may be said to help him that helps 
himself. 

Mrs. CLARA SEUL SCHREIBER 
Lombard, Illinois. 


This minute’s yours to do with as you will— 

Write now! Before tomorrow makes it nil. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very min- 
uIe— 

What you can write, or dream you can, 
begin it. 

Walter S. Chansler 
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Wax No. 1,” you take 
wax, 1 pound paraffin, '% pint linseed oil, 
and 114 pints turpentine. 
things and stir vigorously, using hot water, 
not flame, to avoid the risk of igniting the 
turpentine” 
authors will cost around 25 cents a pound. 
“\When you compare this outlay with a wax 
of completely unknown quality, produced 
under the economics of mass production, but 
selling under a proprietary name for 50 
cents per pound. . 
time element, the storage space needed for 
such wholesale production is another factor 





finished products. 
standardization waving over us they predict 
hetter things. 


Punch 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 39) 


14 pound of bees- 


You melt these 


This mixture, acording to the 


But the mess, the 


to be considered. 


Mr. Chase and Mr. Schlink are cognizant 


of the fact that the individual’s industry can 
not compete with mass producing methods. 
They do not object to mass production— 
they want a standard bureau for testing 


With analyzation and 


Advertising is busily engaged in contend- 


ing with people outside the profession who 
are making capital of its weaknesses and at 
the same time glossing over its fine, domi- 
nant points. The situation is not helped when 
advertising is held up as an unethical me- 
dium used by bunk-artists to fleece Alices in 
the Wonderland of their advertisements. 


“Your Money’s Worth.” By Stuart Chase 
and F, J. Schlink. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 267 pp. $2.00. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 


Weep not for writing work that should 
have been; 


The present minutes set the records of the 


day ; 
Each morning brings another chance to 
fight and win. 
Walter S. Chansler 


Operatic Celebrity —‘I tell your reporter 


I haf been starring for six months in Noo 
York.” 


Sub-editor.—‘“Quite so.” 
Celebrity— “Well, he say ‘starving’.”— 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 


plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of 
writers for short-story writers—he has been 
successful in telling others how to do it just 
because he himself has been a successful 
short-story writer—just as his present arti- 
cles on novel writing are practical because 
he himself has already written and sold four 


of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 


ips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 





ng, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 


is different; it does not cover 
covered, but cé 


amount of practical material, all of 


ground that other 
writers have mtajns an immense 
unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter 

The Plot: Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The 


\rrangement of 


~ 1 +; 
Stages in Plot 





cover, al 1 contains 175 pag 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 








Gentlen Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 

PROIE ore cb nits Oded alge eA RAE REDS die kei 
ee Ee ee ere eer ee eee ee ee ee 
CRG 0:00 c aed Renew Has Heese MOOS ORE ios oa eews 


(Please check here: I am [not [J] a present 
subscriber to Writer's DiGEst.) 
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Writer's Digest 


The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need—and here’s the result — 


Not merely a dictionary—but within the 
covers of this 1,200 page book (5x714” and 
bulk 2”) are several supplementary vocabu- 
laries and glossaries, such as Radio and 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and Automobile 
Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 


Note These 


Features 


60.000 Words (General Vocabulary). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Diciionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World. 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 











price. 








USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 


and Office Dictionary, for which agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage. 











~~ and Quotations, Latest Official Census Tables, 


Commercial and Legal Terms, Synonyms 
and Antonyms.. A combined dictionary and 
reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


C. O. D. 


Plus Postage 


A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 


i 

Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 


and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 


you forward them to the editors. 


Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 
Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive 


It may be some minor 


give you a 


critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 


how to improve characterization 


This work of criticism must be done by experts 


the mill and made a success of their own work. 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted’ to fOur 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who, therefore, takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them Ile is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts, 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 


Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 





1 list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tell 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONES1 
CRITICISM. 
Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 


is consistent with the quality of the service which 
he length of the manuscript, as 


as 
offer, and based upon 
follows: 


S000 WOTds. OF 1EBBiokiddiedcdeoenssaka Sue 

PNG L6H aa 6a visicvens waren ha Re 

See RO AU MONEE oo: viwtsieis aylatenere le Riles 3.00 

3000 to 4000 words...... ee 

GOOD te SOGO WOTKB.o..icc casi sovivevass 5.00 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000 
CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 

charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 
Digest Typing Service 

_ We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75¢ 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 


The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 





show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 
by those who have been through 
And this is the sole purpose of the 
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Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


just as soon as I can find time to write them. 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured? I am sure. 
but it fits my purpose admirably, I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.” Ne 


a beginner, 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
me R. 








WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Which Book Do You Want? 


- 0, Me Writers” >7 
gi; QUESTION 4 
f) ANSWER Mi 

Bin ANCA 


Harvyt Martin , 


FREE 


OU can have one of these two valuable 

books without cost by acting at once. 

Each has placed hundreds of readers’ feet 
on the road to literary success. In return for 
a simple service, in connection with your sub- 
scription (new or extended), we will gladly 
mail you either book, postpaid, if you act 
now. Simply fill in the names and addresses 
of ten friends interested in a writing career, 
and the book you choose will be mailed at once. 





WM. STORIES, 
TORE 








SHORT. . 


SUN «allt! 

















“The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual” 
—542 questions covering every phase of writing, 
answered clearly and concisely—given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many. 
years in which he has made his living with a 
typewriter. 

The questions answered are just the kind that 
you and I have asked a dozen times. Many can- 
not be found elsewhere. Grouped under chapters 
of fiction, special-article writing, photoplays, news- 
writing, song and verse writing, etc. A last chap- 
ter embodies answers to practically every question 
on preparation and selling the manuscript. This 
book should be on every writer’s desk. 





“How to Write Short Stories’’—A valuable 
treatise on short-story writing. Broadly discusses 
writing as a business; clearly shows great possi- 
bilities open to every ambitious writer. It ex- 
plains fully plot construction; how to choose a 
theme; meeting the market; suspense; characteri- 
zation; acquaintances as material; the editors; 
criticism; helps from other writers; when you're 
tempted to shut up shop, etc., etc. 


Mrs. Bridgart knows, from years of experience, 
what editors want, and these hints alone are in- 
valuable. 


Fill out the blank below and send it on to us TODAY. Don’t delay. 


Send me free: C] THE WRITER 





p= USE THIS COUPON NOW—OFFER LIMITED == 


S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL, 


[J HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES, 


And enter or extend my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST 1 year, for which I enclose $2 
(M. O., check or currency). 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Interest 


Address 














